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DEUX .APERCGUS 
SUR LES PENSEES DE PASCAL 


Louis Lafuma 
PARIS, FRANCE 


I;- POUR MIEUX COMPRENDRE 
LES <PENSEES»> DE PASCAL 


Aprés la mort de Pascal (19 aofit i662) on retrouva dans la 
maison qu’il habitait rue des Francs-Bourgeois Saint-Michel 
(actuellement 54, rue Monsieur le Prince) une multitude de 
papiers manuscrits. 

“Comme l’on savait le dessein qu’avait M. Pascal, écrit 
Etienne Périer dans la préface de l’édition des «<Pensées>> de 
1670, de travailler sur la religion l’on edt un trés grand soin, 
apres sa mort, de recueillir tous les écrits qu’il avait faits sur 
cette matiére. 

. La premiére chose quel’on fit fut de les faire copier tels 
qu’ils étaient et dansla méme confusion qu’onles avait trouvés.” 

Une copie a donc été faite donnant 1’état dans lequel on avait 
recueilli les papiers de Pascal sur la religion. Cette copie est 
venue jusqu’a nous ettoutle monde peutla consulter au départe- 
ment des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris ou 
elle figure sous la cote, fonds francais NO 9203. 

C’est sur cette copie que le comité chargé de préparer 
Védition de 1670 a travaillé. 

Etienne Périer nous explique tout au long de sa préface 
comment on s’y prit. On avait le choix entre trois solutions: 

1. Reproduire purement et simplement la “Copie 9203:” 
cette solution fut écartée parce qu’on estima que ce Serait 
présenter au lecteur “un amas confus, sans ordre, Sans Suite et 
qui ne pourrait servir a rien.” 

2. Reconstruire l’ouvrage que Pascal méditait de faire, en 
éclaircissant les pensées obscures, en achevant les pensées 
imparfaites, en les liant entre elles: cette solution fut aussi 
écartée parce qu’on s’apergtit assez vite que l’on n’aurait pas 
donné “l’ouvrage de M. Pascal, mais un ouvrage tout différent.” 
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8. L’on se rallia A une troisigme solution qui consistait a 
réaliser un compromis entre les deux premieres. On a donc 
fait un choix parmi les fragments, en retenant de préférence 
ceux qui paraissaient les plus achevés. On les a mis “dans 
quelque sorte d’ordre et réduit sous les mémes titres (ceux) 
qui étaient sur les mémes Sujets.” 

Cette derniére solution était du reste la seule possible a 
Vépoque car il ne pouvait étre question de présenter une édition 
intégrale et désordonnée sans risquer d’étre incompris ou de 
se créer de graves ennuis avec les censeurs qui veillaient. 

Et ’édition dite de Port-Royal, demeura ainsi inchangée 
de 1670 4 1761, si ce n’est que le premier éditeur, pour des 
raisons purement commerciales, ajouta, a partir de 1678, une 
quarantaine de nouveaux fragments. 

Cependant en septembre 1711 l’abbé Louis Périer, dernier 
neveu de Pascal, déposait 4 l’abbaye de Saint-Germain des Prés 
les originaux des «<Pensées> qui avaient été soigneusement 
conservés dans sa famille. Il les avait fait coller au préalable 
sur de grandes feuilles blanches pour en éviter la dispersion et 
la perte. Ce manuscrit est aujourd’hui a la Bibliotheque 
Nationale de Paris dans le fonds francais sous le NO 9203: c’est 
un des joyaux de cette bibliotheque ou il est connu sous le nom 
de “Recueil Original des Pensées.” 

Signalons en passantque Louis Périer, avantde s’en séparer, 
s’était faitfaire pour lui-méme un petit manuscrit dans lequel il 
avait réuni les documents qui l’intéressaient. 

Et il a fallu attendre 1776 pour voir paraitre une nouvelle 
édition des «<Pensées»: celle de Condorcet. Tout en modifiant 
complétement Vordonnance de 1l’édition de Port-Royal cet 
éditeur se contenta, comme cela avait été fait avant lui, de 
présenter un choix de textes, dont quelques inédits extraits du 
manuscrit Périer qu’il avait 4 sa disposition. 

Bossutfitde méme en1779, en modifiant encore 4 sa maniere 
Vordre des fragments et en les classant 4 son idée: il publia 
une trentaine de textes inédits qu’il avait choisis dans une Copie 
(B. N., fonds frangais, ms. 12449), similaire 4 la Copie 9203, 
qui lui avait été communiquée par Guerrier de Bezance. 

Nous arrivons ainsi a 1842. Victor Cousin attire alors 
attention du public lettré sur le Recueil Original dont personne 
ne se préoccupait. Il signale que beaucoup de fragments 
contenus dans ce Recueil - et dans les Copies 9203 et 12449 - 
sont encore inédits et que de nombreux textes déja publiés ne 
sont pas absolument conformes aux originaux. Ilappele donc de 
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ses voeux une nouvelle édition des <Pensées» exacte et 
compléte. 

Dés 1844 Faugére essaya de la réaliser. Il fixa son choix 
projeté par Pascal. 

Et depuis cette date les éditions des «Pensées>> se sont 
succédées nombreuses, toutes différentes les unes des autres, 
calquées soit sur le modéle de Port-Royal (classement sous 
divers titres), soit sur le modéle de Faugére (reconstruction de 
Vouvrage). 

En présence d’une pareille diversité on comprend fort bien 
cette réflexion faite par un universitaire trés averti: “on en 
vient 4 se demander si éditer les <Pensées> c’est un effort 
pour découvrir Pascal ou un exercice de haute école.” 

Mais voici du nouveau. Aprés 1’édition Michaut (1896), qui 
suivait exactement le désordre du Recueil Original, parait en 
1938 1’édition Tourneur, qui suit l’ordre et le désordre de la 
Copie 9203. Ainsi, pour la premiére fois les «<Pensées> 
étaient présentées selon la premiere solution envisagée par les 
Port-Royalistes: reproduire les fragments laissés par Pascal 
dans 1’état ou on les avait trouvés aprés sa mort. 

Contrairement 4 l’opinion généralement admise, Tourneur 
avait eu l’intuition que la Copie 9203 était bien la copie dont 
parle Etienne Périer, et non une copie quelconque. Comme 
cette copie, dans sa premiére partie, donne 27 chapitres 
(liasses) de fragments classés sous des titres correspondants 
il avait présumé que ce classement pouvait bien étre de Pascal, 
du fait qu’il n’englobait pas la totalité des papiers laissés par 
lui. Si ce classement n’avait pas été son oeuvre, estimait-il, 
mais celle des Port-Royalistes, il aurait été poussé plus a fond. 
Il constatait ensuite que, dans sa seconde partie, la Copie nous 
présente trois masses de textes qui n’avaient pas été classés. 

Reprenant cette question de l’authenticité originale de la 
Copie 9203 sur des bases nouvelles et nous appuyant sur des 
arguments purement matériels, nous sommes, pour notre part, 
arrivé aux conclusions suivantes: 

1. La Copie 9203 est bien la copie originale exécutée 
immédiatement aprés la mort de Pascal et non pas un état 
préparatoire de l’édition de Port-Royal, comme |l’avaient 
imaginé G. Michaut et L. Brunschvicg. 

2. Le classement des papiers sous 27 rubriques que nous 
présente la Copie dans sa premieére partie estl’oeuvre de Pascal 
lui-méme. Ce sont les liasses signalées par Etienne Périer. 

3. Les séries de textes (il y en a trente-trois) que nous 
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présente la seconde partie de la Copie ne sont pas, a proprement 
parler, des liasses comme les précédentes. Elles ne sont pas 
précédées du titre Miracles et devaient de ce fait former une 
liasse spéciale établie en vue d’un but déterminé: répondre aux 
attaques dont était l’objet le miracle de la Sainte-Espéce. 

4, Le classement des papiers n’a pas été poussé plus a4 fond 
par Pascal parce que, 4 fin 1658, la maladie l’a empéché de 
continuer, etque, pendant les quatre derniéres années de sa vie, 
son activité intellectuelle s’est trouvée paralysée. 

Ces conclusions sont étayées par une foule de constatations 
que nous avons pu faire en examinant les originaux. Nous avons 
ainsi été amené 4 exposer comment Pascal prenait ses notes, 
comment il a commencé 4 les classer en les découpant a coups 
de ciseaux, comment ie Recueil Original a été fait, ou, quand, 
et par les soins de qui, etc.... 

Aux conclusions auxquelles nous sommes arrivé, aux con- 
stations que nous avons faites, les pascaliens et la critique 
n’ont pas réagi d’une maniére défavorable. 

Nous n’avons pas connaissance de prises de position contre 
les théses majeures que nous avons établies. Tout au plus nous 
a-t-on fait quelques objections sur la date a laquelle (fin 1658) 
nous arrétons le classement des papiers. 

Mais ce que la critique a fort bien vu c’est que nos conclu- 
sions, qui complétent et précisent celles faites par Tourneur 
condamnent toutes les éditions des «Pensées», 4 commencer 
par celle de Port-Royal, qui ne respectent pas le classement 
fait par Pascal. 

Il est évident en effet que, si nous avons, grace 4 la Copie 
9203, un classement établi par l’auteur lui-méme, tout éditeur 
bien informé doit en respecter l’ordonnance ou alors nous de- 
meurons en pleine fantaisie. 

Au reste deux exemples suffiront pour montrer la fragilité 
des constructions imaginées par les éditeurs les plus renommés 
des «Pensées>. 

Il existe un dossier (liasse) N° 13 constitué par Pascal avec 
le titre “Soumission et usage de la raison” qui retient 22 frag- 
ments. Or ces 22 fragments se retrouvent chez les éditeurs 
disséminés dans huit sections ou chapitres différents. 

Il exfSte un dossier NO 15, “Transition de la connaissance de 
Vhomme a Dieu,” dans lequel nous remarquons trois fragments 
précédés des indications H.3-H.5-H.9, ce qui montre bien qu’ils 
intéressent la connaissance de l’homme et doivent demeurer 
ensemble. Or ces trois fragments se retrouvent chez les édi- 
teurs dans trois sections ou chapitres différents. 
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Comment alors ne pas reconnaitre que pendant plus de 250 
ans les notes laissées par Pascal, prises en vue de son ouvrage 
sur la religion, ne nous ont pas été présentées sous leur véri- 
table jour? Tel texte ne s’éclaire et ne prend sonvéritable sens 
que s’il est placé dans le voisinage immédiat de tel ou tel autre 
texte, selon les indications données par l’auteur. 

Tout ceci nous améne donc aconclure qu’il faut maintenant 
que les philosophes tiennent compte des renseignements qui leur 
sont transmis par les chartistes. 

C’est une étude 4 renouveler: elle doit permettre, sinon de 
mieux Saisir le dessein poursuivi par Pascal, du moins de mieux 
comprendre les «Pensées>. 

[Dans «Trois Pensées Inédites>> (1945), «les Pensées> 
(1945), «Recherches Pascalienes> (1949). éd. Delmas, 11 rue 
Blainville, Paris, nous développons ce que nous avons trés 
briévement exposé ci-dessus. | 


II. OBSERVATIONS SUR LES PREMIERES EDITIONS 
DES «<PENSEES> DE PASCAL 


Il est d’usage d’en parler entre bibliophiles, mais, con- 
trairement a ce que 1’on pourrait croire, la question des premi- 
éres éditions des <Pensées> n’a pas fait couler beaucoup 
d’encre. 

Nous ne connaissons sur ce sujet que quelques pages de 
Sylvestre de Sacy, Brunet, Jules le Petit, L. Brunschvicg, Guy 
de Pourtalés, A. Maire.’ Ce sonten général des renseignements 
strictement documentaires agrémentés souvent d’explications 
fantaisistes. 

Relever une 4 une les erreurs d’interprétation serait fasti- 
dieux. Nous allons donc essayer de faire un bref historique des 
conditions dans lesquelles s’est faite la préparation du livre, 
des incidents qui ont accompagné la parution des éditions de 
1670 et aprés avoir suivi l’enchainement des événements nous 
examinerons les documents eux-mémes. 

Cela nous permettra de procéder a4 quelques mises au point. 
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x 


Signalons d’abord, pour mémoire, qu’au cours des premieres 
années qui suivirentla mort de Pascal (19 aodt 1662) un comité, 
présidé par le duc de Roannez, examina dans le plus grand 
secret les conditions dans lesquelles on pourrait présenter au 
public ses papiers posthumes, qu’ensuite Florin Périer obtintle 
27 décembre 1666 un privilege du Roi pour en faire la publica- 
tion, et arrivons de suite aux derniers mois de 1668. 

La paix de l’Eglise est signée le 24 octobre 1668. Arnauld 
et Nicole n’ont donc plus aucune raison de se cacher - ils 
se cachent depuis mai 1666 - pour dépister les recherches de 
la police. Le comité, chargé de préparer l’édition des 
«Pensées> peut désormais se réunir au complet. 

Nous apprenons ainsi par les lettres de Brienne a Gilberte 
Périer (16 novembre et 7 décembre 1668) que 1’on travaille 
activement et que l’on s’efforce de concilier le point de vue de 
Gilberte Périer, qui insiste pour que l’on publie les fragments 
de son frére tels qu’on les a trouvés, alors que la majorité du 
comité s’est rallié a l’opinion du duc de Roannez qui croit qu’il 
est parfois nécessaire de les compléter et de les ‘embellir.’ 

Quoiqu’il en soit, a la fin de 1668, Gilberte Périer n’a pas 
encore donné |’autorisation d’en commencer l’impression. 

Cependant au cours des premiers mois de 1669 la question 
de la préface est réglée; celle de Filleau de la Chaise («<Dis- 
cours sur les Pensées>>) est écartée au profit de celle de la 
famille Périer, rédigée clandestinement par Etienne Périer. On 
peut donc procéder ala composition et 4 la premiére impres- 
sion. 

Il s’agit la seulement d’une trentaine d’exemplaires,’ qui 
seront remis aux prélats et aux docteurs dont on sollicite l’ap- 
probation, aux membres du comité et 4 la famille Périer. 

Cette impression qui porte la date de 1669 est sortie vrai- 
semblablement des presses en juin ou juillet,*> puisque la 
premiere approbation est délivrée par M. Fortin, docteur en 
théologie, 4 la date du 9 aoiit. 

Les approbateurs épluchent les textes: toutes leurs re- 
marques et les modifications qu’ils demandent sont soigneuse- 
ment enrégistrées. 

La derniére en date des approbations - celle de V’Eveque 
d’Aulonne, suffragant de Clermont - est du 24 novembre 1669. 
Et, au méme moment, ainsi que nous l’apprend une lettre 
d’Arnauld a Florin Périer (20 novembre 1669) les derniéres 
difficultés, soulevées par l’abbé Le Camus, futur év@que (1671) 
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etcardinal de Grenoble, sont résolues. Les ultimes corrections 
et Suppressions peuvent étre faites et l’impression se met en 
train dés les derniers jours de novembre. 

Le 23 décembre l’éditeur Desprez recoit 4 deux reprises la 
visite d’un aumdnier, M. Messat, qui venait lui demander, de la 
part de l’Archevéque de Paris, Hardouin de Péréfixe, un ex- 
emplaire des deux impressions qui avaient été faites dulivre de 
M. Pascal “pour en voir la différence.” Desprez affirme qu’il 
n’y a pas deux éditions différentes,* qu’il n’y ena qu’une, dont 
les feuilles se trouvent toutes chez le relieur, et il promet 
d’apporter le lendemain 4 l’Archevéque un exemplaire du livre. 

Ayant donc fait relier, pendant la nuit, un exemplaire aux 
armes et aux chiffres du prélatqu’il s’était procurés, ille porta 
un peu avant les vépres de la Vigile de Noél. Recu aussitét il 
remit l’exemplaire a l’Archevéque qui le complimenta sur son 
exactitude, fit 1’éloge de Pascal et de sa famille.... 

Au cours de l’entretien l’Archevéque lui indiqua qu’il avait 
une piece qu’il seraitintéressant “de mettre au commencement” 
du livre, et que cela contribuerait 4 son débit. C’était une dé- 
claration du Pére Beurrier, curé de Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, qui 
relatait dans quelles dispositions d’esprit Pascal était mort et 
qui précisait que deux ans avant il s’était séparé de ces Mes- 
sieurs de Port-Royal “4 cause qu’ils étaient trop attachés 4 
soutenir ou a défendre la doctrine de Jansénius et a combattre 
l’autorité du Pape.” 

Desprez enregistra et quitta l’Archevéque en excellents 
termes. 

Peu de temps aprés cette alerte la premiére édition de 1670 
fut mise en vente; vraisembleablement vers le 15 janvier, si 
nous en jugeons par les dates des lettres de remerciement de 
Mer. de Comminges (21 janvier 1670) et de Tillemont (3 février 
1670). 

Mais l’Archevéque de Paris n’avait pas abandonné son idée 
de faire mettre la déclaration du P. Beurrier au commencement 
du volume des «<Pensées>>. 

Dans sa lettre du 2 mars 1670 a4 Florin Périer, qu’il lui ad- 
resse pour le remercier de l’exemplaire que Desprez lui a 
remis, il aborde le vif de la question et parlant de la déclara- 
tion Beurrier, dont il joint une copie: “Il serait a souhaiter, 
écrit-il, qu’on -l’efit mis 4 la téte de son livre; mais comme la 
premiére édition ne durera pas longtemps, on pourrait facile- 
ment la faire ajouter 4 la seconde.” 

Le 12 mars Florin Périer répond 4 l’Archevéque; sa lettre 
nuancée écarte la déclaration Beurrier. 
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Arnauld est aussit6t alerté et*par la lettre qu’il adresse le 
23 mars & Florin Périer nous apprenons que, consulté par 
Desprez, il lui a fait savoir qu’il était trés important de mettre 
deuxieme édition sur “celle qu’il débite présentement.... afin 
que M. de Paris ne parlat plus d’y rien ajouter, voyant que ce’ est 
une chose faite.” 

Nous retiendrons de tout cela que l’impression trés limitée 
de 1669 s’est faite en juin-juillet 1669, que la premiere édition 
de 1670 a éte imprimée dans le courant de décembre 1669, que 
les premiers exemplaires sont sortis pour le public vers le 15 
janvier 1670 et que dés la finde mars Desprez met ‘seconde 
édition’ sur “celle qu’il débite présentement.” 

Tels sont les faits. Passons maintenant a l’examen des 
documents. 


1° L’impression de 1669 


Ce tirage fut fait 4 un nombre trés restreint d’exemplaires, 
une trentaine environ. Actuellement on en connait officiellement 
deux: l’un est a la Bibliotheque Nationale sous la cote Res. D. 
21374, l’autre a la Bibliotheque de Troyes sous la cote D.G. 
1874; peut-étre en existe-t-il deux ou trois exemplaires chez 
des particuliers? 

Cette impression ne retient que la préface et le texte, a 
Vexclusion de la table des matieres (les deux premiéres pages 
exceptées), de la table des titres, de l’extrait du privilege, de 
Vavertissement, quine pouvaient présenter aucun intérét pour 
les approbateurs, et des approbations que 1’on sollicitait. 

Le titre et la préface ont été imprimés 4 l’aide de quatre 
formes de 12 pages et deux de 8 pages. 

Le texte (365 pages) a été imprimé 4 l’aide de trente formes 
de 12 pages et deux formes de 4 pages, la derniére forme 
retenant seulement les deux premieres pages de la table des 
matieres. 

Ce sont les lettres de bas de page, les signatures, qui nous 
permettent de faire ces constatations. 


2° L’édition de 1670 (texte 365 pages) 


Elle a été réalisée en utilisant les formes préparées pour 
Vimpression de 1669. 
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On y retrouve en effet d’une maniére générale les mémes 
motifs décoratifs en téte et en fin de chapitre. Ils ne sont dif- 
férents que lorsque les suppressions et les modifications de 
textes ont provoqué des changements dans la mise en page. 
Mais la pagination ne s’en est pas trouvée modifiée et il n’a pas 
été nécessaire de faire passer un texte d’une forme dans une 
autre. 

Le titre et la préface, le texte, ont été imprimés dans les 
mémes conditions que l’impression de 1669. La suite de la 
table des matiéres a nécessité l’emploi de trois formes: deux 
de 8 pages, une de 2 pages. Les approbations, la table des 
titres, l’extrait du privilege, l’avertissement et les fautes 4 
corriger ont demandé l’emploi de deux formes de 8 pages et 
d’une forme de 2 pages. 

Jules le Petit estime que cette édition de 365 pages est 
indiscutablement la premiére, parce que ce serait celle dont le 
texte se rapproche le plus de l’impression de 1669. Les diffé- 
rences qu’il signale entre les deux tirages ne donnent pas cette 
conviction, puisque l’édition de 1670 de 334 pages, dont nous 
allons parler, présente les mémes différences. 

Son observation serait cependant exacte s’il avait fait re- 
marquer qu’un texte qui se trouve dans l’impression de 1669 et 
l’édition de 365 pages ne se retrouve pas dans l’édition de 334 
pages. Il s’agit en l’occurrence du fragment (page 43): “La 
misére porte au désespoir: la grandeur inspire la présomption.” 
Mais ni Jules le Petit, ni L. Brunschvicg, qui lui aussi a com- 
posé un tableau des différences, assez inexact du reste,’ ne 
Vont signalé. 

A notre avis cette édition était terminée avant Noél 1669; 
c’est ce qui a permis 4 Desprez d’en offrir un exemplaire 4 
Hardouin de Péréfixe le 24 décembre. 

Comme l’impression a pu commencer dans les derniers 
jours de novembre il est possible, par un simple calcul, de 
constater qu’il a fallu moins de quatre semaines, pour passer 
dix mille feuilles (500 exemplaires est un chiffre normal pour 
une édition 4 cette époque) recto et verso, sur quatre presses, 
a raison de vingt 4 vingt-cinq passages 4 l’heure, la semaine 
étant de cinquante heures minimum. 

Maintenant pourquoi a-t-on mis la mention: “Achevé 
d’imprimer pour la premiere fois le 2 janvier 1670?” Vraisem- 
blablement c’était pour pouvoir dater l’édition de 1670 au lieu 
de 1669, puisque sa mise en vente ne pouvait étre envisagée, en 
raison de la reliure, que vers le 15 janvier 1670. 
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Elle porte également l’achevé d’imprimer dont nous venons 
de parler. C’est ce qui avait incité Brunet® 4 croire qu’elle 
était la premiere. 

S’il avait pris connaissance du texte du privilége du Roi 
accordé pour cet ouvrage il aurait vu que cette mention est La 
simplement pour rappeler la date 4 partir de laquelle le privi- 
lége de cing années est valable, et non pas pour indiquer la date 
de la fin de l’impression de tout volume qui la porte. 

Cette édition de 334 pages a en réalité 358 pages. Entre les 
pages 312 et 313 il y a, intercalé, un cahier de 24 (16+ 8) pages, 
mal paginé et quiva de 307 4 330. Il n’y a donc pas deux erreurs 
de pagination, comme on se plait 4 le répéter et il n’y a aucune 
raison pour affirmer que 313 aurait di étre 331, sous prétexte 
que la derniére page 330 du cahier défectueux la précéde. 

Le texte a été imprimé, non plus en utilisant des formes de 
12 pages, mais des formes de 8 et 4 pages, qui alternent régu- 
liérement. 

Ce texte ne présente pour ainsi dire aucune différence avec 
celui de l’édition de 365 pages, sauf celle que nous avons sig- 
nalée. 

Il n’y a pas de page de fautes 4 corriger; il y a seulement 
sur la plupart des exemplaires (peut-étre tous) deux correc- 
tions faites 4 Vencre: page 9, ligne 12, ot le mot “ce”’ est 
barré et page 305 ow la lettre de bas de page Dd est remplacé 
par Cc. 

On peut signaler enfin une coquille page 166, ligne 23, ow il 
y a “puissance” au lieu d’impuissance. 


40 L’édition de 1670 (334 pages) seconde édition 


C’est exactementla méme que la précédente avec les correc- 
tions a l’encre et la coquille. 

Elle se débitait certainement dés les premiers jours d’avril 
1670, car Desprez n’a pas di étre long 4 appliquer la consigne 
d’Arnauld pour mettre “seconde édition” sur la page de titre et 
contrecarrer ainsi la suggestion de l’Archevéque de Paris. 

A notre avis le tirage de l’édition de 334 pages pouvait bien 
étre terminé au moment ot Arnauld a donné ses nouvelles 
instructions, mais il n’était pas difficile 4 Desprez de faire im- 
primer deux ou trois cents exemplaires de la premiere feuille 


du volume (16 pages, titre compris) avec la mention ‘seconde 
édition.’ 
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L’impression de 1669 et les trois éditions dont nous venons 
de parler sont faites avec la méme qualité de papier: le fili- 
grane permet de le constater. 

Elles ont aussi été faites avec une certaine précipitation; 
aussi bien dans l’exemplaire de 1669 de la B.N. que dans des 
exemplaires® pris dans les trois premiers tirages on trouve de 
nombreux feuillets maculés. Les feuilles imprimées ont été 
empilée et envoyées 4 la reliure sans attendre que l’encre soit 
complétement séche. 


5° L’édition de 1670 (348 pages) seconde édition 


Comme pour 1’édition de 334 pages les formes qui ont servi 
sont des formes de 8 et 4 pages, mais le texte a été resserré 
puisque 1’on a gagné dix pages. 

Il y a de plus une innovation a signaler, innovation que l’on 
retrouvera dans des éditions postérieures: en haut des pages 
et dans la marge le numéro du chapitre en cours est désormais 
mentionné. Enfin le papier n’est plus le méme. 

Cette édition a dii étre mise en vente 4 la fin de 1670, car 
elle est Suivie d’une autre (qui n’est peut-étre qu’une partie de 
la précédente), absolument identique, de 348 pages avec le 
millésime 1671 et la mention “troisiéme édition.” 

Cette mention ne présentait plus d’inconvénient puisque 
l’Archevéque de Paris venaitde mourir (31 décembre 1670). La 
coquille “puissance” a disparu pour faire place 4 d’autres. 


* * x* 


Cependant le privilége de cing années accordé par le Roi, le 
27 décembre 1666, au sieur Périer, dont il a transporté le droit 
a Desprez, vient 4 échéance le 2 janvier 1675. De nouveaux 
éditeurs s’intéressent alors aux <Pensées>, et nous pouvons 
enregistrer les éditions avec permissions, 

de Lyon, 1675, chez Adam Demen, 

de Rouen, 1675, chez David Berthelin. 

Mais Guillaume Desprez se prépare aréagir. Soncommerce 
de librairie est en plein développement puisqu’il vient d’adjoindre 
& Venseigne “A Saint Prosper,” celle “aux trois Vertus,” qui 
était autrefois celle de son collégue Charles Savreux, décédé il 
y a quelques années. 

Pour contrebattre la concurrence des nouveaux éditeurs 
voici donc l’édition de 1678 “augmentée de plusieurs pensées du 
méme autheur.” 
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Il y aen effet 39 fragments inédits. C’est la premiére et la 
derniére fois que pareilfait se produit dans la série des éditions 
de Port-Royal qui s’espacent de 1670 4 1761. Jules le Petit 
donne un renseignement inexact lorsqu’ il signale que 1’édition 
de 1687"° est “beaucoup plus complete que les précédentes.” En 
fait elle est moins compléte que celle de 1678 et ilne pouvait en 
étre autrement. 

Cette édition de 1678, dont “l’achevé d’imprimer pour la 
premiére fois” est du 14 avril 1678, avait fait l’objet d’un 
nouveau privilége du Roi signé 4 Versailles le 25 aotit 1677. Ce 
privilége prévu pour 20 années fut régistré le 10 septembre 
1677. Tl avait été donné en vue de l’ouvrage des «<Pensées>... 
“augmentées d’un grand nombre de nouvelles pensées du méme 
autheur qui n’ont point encore été imprimées et qu’on a re- 
couvrés depuis peu. . 

En ajoutant de nouveaux textes Desprez avait ainsi pu justi- 
fier une nouvelle demande pour un privilége. De cette maniére 
il écartait, durant 20 ans, toute concurrence qui pouvait se 
faire au grand jour. 

Ce privilége prévoyait également la «Vie de M. Pascal>> de 
Gilberte Périer, imprimée seulement a partir de l’édition de 
1686. 


Mais il reste les contrefacgons et ceci nous ramene 4 1670. 
Les bibliographes en signalent deux de 365 pages avec cette 
date. 

Elles sont peut-étre toutes deux l’oeuvre du méme impri- 
meur, car elles renferment les mémes erreurs de pagination. 
L’une a 40 feuillets préliminaires, l’autre 35. L’impression de 
ces contrefacgons est trés défectueuse, le papier employé est de 
mauvaise qualité. Le monogramme de Desprez ne figure pas 
sur les pages de titre. 

M. Guy de Pourtalés s’est cru autorisé a supposer que les 
imprimeurs qui les ontfaites avaient sous les yeux l’impression 
de 1669. A notre avis il n’en est rien et l’exemple caractér- 
istique qu’il prend, pour essayer de prouver ce qu’il avance, se 
retourne contre son hypothése. 

Voici les textes qu’il compare: 

Impression de 1669, p. 337 (B.N. Res. D. 21374). 

Jésus-Christ et saint Paul ont Vordre de la charité, non de 


Vesprit; car ils voulaient échaufer’ non instruire. Saint Augus- 
tin de mesme.... 
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Edition de 1670 (365 pages), p. 337 (B.N. Res. D. 21375). 

Jésus-Christ et saint Paul ont bien plus suivy cet ordre du 
coeur qui est celuy de la charité que celuy de l’esprit; car leur 
but principal n’estoit pas d’instruire mais d’échaufer. Saint 
Augustin de mesme.... 

(Nous rétablissons cette derniére phrase que M. Guy de 
Pourtalés ne reproduit pas, car nous avons constaté qu’elle 
figure dans 1’édition de 365 pages) 

ler contrefacon 1670, p. 337 (B.N. D. 85078). 

Jésus-Christ et saint Paul ont bien plus suivy cet ordre du 
coeur qui est celuy de la charité que celuy de l’esprit: car leur 
but principal n’estoit pas d’instruire seulement mais d’échaufer. 
Saint Augustin de mesme.... 

2© contrefacon 1670, p. 337. 

Jésus-Christ et saint Paul ont bien plus suivy cet ordre du 
coeur qui est celuy de la charité, que celuy de l’esprit; car leur 
but principal n’estoit pas d’instruire, mais d’échaufer. Saint 
Augustin de mesme.... 


Le premier contrefacteur a tout simplement l’oeil mieux 
exercé que le second. Ila bien vu que dans 1’édition de 1670 
(365 pages), a la page des “fautes a corriger,” qui se trouve au 
verso de ]’extrait du privilége, il est mentionné: 

page 237. ligne 22.” instruire ajoutez seulement. 


Enfin nous ne partageons pas l’opinion de M. Guy de Pour- 
tales qui croit pouvoir affirmer que ‘Saint Augustin de mesme’ 
a été soigneusement retranché du volume authentique remis par 
Desprez a l’Archevéque de Paris. 

Il n’en sait absolument rien. Nous constations seulement que 
cette petite phrase, de l’impression de 1669, se retrouve dans 
les exemplaires de 1670 (365 pages) - dans tous ceux que nous 
avons vus’* - et dans toutes les éditions qui ont suivi. Si cette 
phrase était si compromettante pourquoi l’aurait-on supprimée, 
puis rétablie aussit6t? Et comment aurait-on pu la supprimer 
sur un seul exemplaire? 


Au cours de cette note nous avons essayé de rétablir le véri- 
table enchainement des faits qui ont accompagné la préparation 
et la publication des <Pensées>»> et d’indiquer dans quelle 
mesure les documents confirment cet enchainement. 
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Nous croyons avoir apporté des raisons matérielles indis- 
cutables pour montrer, que l’impression de 1669 a été tres 
limitée, que la véritable édition originale des <Pensées> est 
celle de 1670 avec 365 pages pour les textes, qu’enfin seuel de 
toutes les éditions postérieures celle de 1678 nous a apporté 
des fragments nouveaux. 


1. Sylvestre de Sacy, «Bulletin du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire,»> 
février~avril, mai 1852; Charles Brunet, <Manuel du libraire,> Firmin- 
Didot, Paris, 1863, IV, colonne 398; Jules le Petit, <Bibliographie des 
principales éditions originales d’écrivains frangais du XV© au XVIIIe 
siécle,> Quantin, Paris, 1888, Librairie G. Jeanne, Paris, 1927, p. 207; 
L. Brunschvicg, «<Pensées,> éd. des grands écrivains, Hachette, Paris, 
1904, I, clxxiii; Guy de Pourtalés, ‘Pascal, le troisieme centenaire,’ 
<<Revue hebdomadaire,> 1923, pp. 150-58; Albert Maire, «<Bibliographie 
générale des oeuvres de Blaise Pascal,>> Giraud-Badin, Paris, 1926, IV, 
100-17. 

2. Parce que la premiére approbation est du 9 aotit 1669, Jules le Petit 
assure que le texte était imprimé pour la totalité de l’édition (1669 et 
1670, 365 pages) acette Gpoque. S’il en avait été ainsi nous constaterions 
dans l’édition de 1670 (365 pages) la présence de nombreux cartons, 
feuillets imprimés aprés les corrections, avec les onglets correspon- 
dants. Or il n’y en a qu’un, peut-étre deux: ce sont les deux feuillets 
imprimés 4 l’unité, celui de “l’Avertissement - Fautes a corriger” et le 
dernier feuillet de la table des matiéres qui, a la rigueur, a pu étre im- 
primé sur feuillet double pour éviter 1l’onglet. 

Autrement le- brocheur-relieur s’engageait dans des complications 
inextricables; mettre deux cartons passe encore, mais vingt-cinq! 

3. Au cours de l’entretien que Desprez eut avec l’Archevéque de Paris, 
le 24 décembre 1669, il lui signala que les approbateurs avaient gardé 
le livre six mois. 

4. Nous estimons qu’E. Jovy («Pascal inédit,> II, 436, note 2) dépasse 
sa pensée lorsqu’il dit que Desprez mentait en faisant cette réponse. 
L’impression de 1669 n’est pas une édition, puisque les quelques trente 
exemplaires qu’elle a fournis n’étaient pas destinés 4 étre vendus. 

5. Le tableau des différences entre l’impression de 1669 et l’édition de 
1670 (365 pages) qui figure dans l’édition des «Pensées» des grands 
écrivains (XII, clxxiii-clxxix) n’a pas été fait avec beaucoup de soin. 
Des textes de 1669 sont placés dans la colonne prévue pour ceux de 1670 
et inversement. Il y a plusieurs fautes d’impression et nous ne parlons 
pas des oublis. Méme aprés les additions et corrections du Vol. XI 
(pp. 393-94) il reste a faire des additions et des corrections. 

6. Il est pour le moins curieux de constater que ni Brunet, ni Jules le 
Petit - nous le verrons plus loin - n’ont l’air d’étre au courant des 
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réglements qui régissaient le commerce de la librairie. Chez des bi- 
bliographes cette ignorance est surprenante, 

7. Nous signalons que le “ce” figure dans l’édition de 365 pages et qu’il 
n’est pas barré 4 l’encre, ni mentionné dans les fautes 4 corriger. 

8. C’est ainsi que dans l’exemplaire d’Huet (B.N. Res. D. 21375) il ya 
page 300 une page de titre décalquée, et les pages 26 et 295 se sont réci- 
proquement maculées. 

9. M. P. L. Conchoud («Discours de la condition de l’homme,> A 

Michel, Paris, 1948, p. 30) donne un renseignement inexact lorsqu’il parle 
de “l’édition donnée en 1669-1670 par les soins de Guillaume Desprez 
(rue Saint-Jacques, Aux trois Vertus).” Cette mention “Aux trois Vertus” 
ne figure sur la page de titre qu’a partir de l’édition de 1678. 
10. Cette édition de 1687 (en 2 tomes comprenant 3 volumes) a été faite 
a Lyon par Fr. Roux et Cl. Chize. Elle est protégée par une permission 
qui l’autorise 4 reproduire 1’édition de 1670 dont le privilége est expiré 
depuis le 2 janvier 1675. Elle est donc moins compléte que l’édition de 
1687 protégée jusqu’au 14 avril 1698. Pour obtenir un privilége en 1687 
(et non une permission) il aurait fallu apporter de nouveaux textes, autres 
que ceux de 1’édition de 1678. 

Un nouveau privilege (englobant diverses réimpressions du fonds 
Savreux et du fonds Desprez, dont les «Pensées>>) de 20 ans est accordé 
a Desprez le 29 juin 1685 et ensuite les Desprez s’arrangent pour qu’il 
n’y ait pas de trous entre les privileges. Les privileges postérieurs 
accordés 4 Veuve Desprez en 1709 (15 ans), a Desprez fils en 1722 (20 
ans), 4 Desprez petit-fils en 1745 (15 ans) et en 1761 (6 ans) ne nécissi- 
tent pas non plus des adjonctions de textes. Ainsi dans l’édition de 1761, 
la derniére, il n’y a pas une virgule de plus que dans celle de 1678. En 
cent ans les Desprez ont obtenu 101 années de priviléges. 

La mention portée, sur toutes les éditions qui ont suivi celle de 1678, 
“augmentée de plusieurs pensées,” a dérouté la concurrence qui, a par- 
tir du 14 avril 1698, aurait pu faire des éditions aussi completes que 
Desprez, mais Desprez aurait sans doute réagi. Cette mention a égale- 
ment trompé les bibliographes et quelques historiens littéraires. 

11. Nous nous permettons d’indiquer que le texte original de Pascal, a 
notre avis, ne porte pas “car ils voulaient échaufer...” mais “rabais- 
ser.” Comme la «Copie 9203» donne cette lecture défectueuse 1’édition 
de Port-Royal, faite 4 l’aide de cette copie, et non d’aprés les originaux, 
V’a reproduit et tous les éditeurs ont suivi. 

12.-Il y a un erratum dans la table des fautes 4 corriger: il faut lire 
ligne 13 et non 22. 

13. Y compris la réédition faite en 1874 par la <Librairie des Biblio- 
philes> d’aprés l’édition de 1670 (365 pages). 


LITERARY STUDIES IN NORWAY, 1940-1949 
Hans Midb¢ge 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 


The period of Norwegian literary studies to be dealt with 
here is naturally divided into two parts, the years covered by 
World War II and the postwar years. Wartime imprisonments, 
concentration camps and expatriation made a heavy toll upon 
our stock of literary scholars; consequently, wartime publi- 
cations, unless the outcome of previously prepared and nearly 
completed studies, are of rather incidental character. When, 
finally, work could be resumed, some of our most outstanding 
literary scholars were no longer on the scene to direct it 
(Fredrik Paasche, Peter Rokseth, Anders Wyller, C. V. Holst), 
while replacements were scarce. The need of reconstruction - 
still far from achieved - made itself heavily felt also in the 
field of literary research. However, there has been definite 
progress in certain fields. « Edda,> founded by Gerhard Gran 
and now directed by Francis Bull, remains the leading peri- 
odical of Norwegian literary studies. 

The oldest literature, runic inscriptions, and scaldic poetry 
attracted chiefly the interest of philologists, whose results, 
however, occasionally bear upon literature proper. Carl S. 
Marstrander pointed out that the runic inscription on the 
Fonnaas brooch conserves fragments of a contract of inherit- 
ance in old, rhythmic prose (<<Aftenposten,> April 30th, 1949); 
further, that the inscription on the Alstad stone reveals some- 
thing of the ethics of the Viking Age (<<Norsk Tidsskrift for 
sprogvidenskap,»> 1947); Herleiv Dahl wrote about the oldest 
Norwegian work songs («Edda,> 1944); and Magnus Olsen, in 
the volume of «Norges innskrifter med yngre runer» which 
appeared in 1941, stressed the importance of runic inscriptions 
as yielding glimpses of the spiritual life in the Early Middle 
Ages. To be noted among studies in scaldic poetry are Magnus 
Olsen’s treatise on Queen Gunnhild («Vid. akad. avh.,>> 1945); 
Hallvard Lie’s treatise on Eigill Skallagrimson’s poem ‘Hofud- 
lausn’ («<Edda,>> 1946), where the conduct of the scald is ex- 
plained as the reactions of a mind saturated with magic 
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conceptions and utterly fearful of witchcraft; further, Anne 
Holtsmark’s analysis of Tjodolf of Kvine’s ‘Haustlong’ (« Arkiv 
for nordisk filologi>> 1949), where this poem is interpreted as 
reminiscent of a ritual dance of some cult, to which thescald 
himself had possibly been initiated. Hallvard Magergy has 
furnished a new edition of Torarin’s «Glaelognskvida,> with a 
critical appreciation and commentary. 

Studies in the Middle Ages have, after the death of Fredrik 
Paasche, been limited to a few scattered contributions. To be 
noted are, in particular, a series of philological investigations 
by Didrik Arup Seip, who demonstrated that several literary 
works, known only from late Icelandic transcriptions, origi- 
nally derived from 12th century Norwegian native works and 
translations. Seip presupposes a rich cultural life in Konghelle 
during the first half of that century (<Corpus Codicum Islandi- 
corum Medii Aevi,> vol. XVIII). Oluf Kolsrud «&Historisk 
Tidsskrift>> 1940, 1943) and Eirik Vandvik (ib. 1949), have 
analysed Papal Decretals and other documents from about 1160; 
as a result of the last mentioned study Archbishop Eystein, 
author of the <Passio Beati Olavi>> emerges more and more 
clearly as the central figure of that epoch’s cultural life. 
Asgaut Steinnes among others pointed out the relationship 
between the anonymous <Historia Norvegiae> and the Danish 
cultural milieu (««<Historisk Tidsskrift,> 1946); Jens Th. 
Hanssen fixed the date of this work in the 1150-ies «Vid. 
akad. avh.,>> 1949), and also pointed out European textual par- 
allelisms with the work of Theodoricus Monachus («Symbolae 
Osloenses,> 1949). Important research on the sources of 
‘Draumkvedet’ was presented by Knut Liestgl1 (1946, in English), 
which poem seems to hail mainly from the west, i. e. from 
Britain. ‘Konungs Skuggsja’, the Mirror of Learning from the 
time of Hakon Hakonsson, was dealt with by Didrik Arup Seip 
and Ludvig Holm-Olsen in the facsimile-edition of 1945; by 
A. W. Brégger in a post-script to his translation of this work; 
and finally, by Johan Schreiner («Festskrift til Harald Grieg,» 
1950), who interprets the Mirror as a plea for royalty in the 
struggle between lay and ecclasiastical power. Norwegian 
bishops’ letters of the 14th century were examined stilistically 
as well as from a cultural point of view, though far from ex- 
haustively, by Bjarne Berulfsen (1948). 

The epoch from the Reformation to 1814, formerly treated 
by Francis Bull in his general survey, called forth separate 
studies on only a few points. Egil Eiken Johnsen examined 
the style and language of the saga translators of the 16th and 
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17th centuries (1942). On the .occasion of the Petter Dass 
Anniversary there appeared, along with more popular contri- 
butions, a biography by Hans Midbége, where Petter Dass, 
chiefly known as the local poet of the Norwegian North, is 
shown also to have been a European of his day. Ludvig Holberg, 
whom we have in common with Denmark, was considered by 
Norwegian research (Haakon H. Halvorsen, ‘Montaigne og 
Holberg,’ in «Edda,» 1941), and Wessel was dealt with by Edv. 
Stang, Trygve Knudsen, Mentz Schulerud, J. P. Bull and W. P. 
Sommerfeldt in a Anniversary collection of 1942. Jonas Rein 
was treated quite exhaustively in a monograph by Knut Nygaard 
(1947). 

The Wergeland epoch, on the contrary, called forth more 
important studies than any other period of our literary history. 
This may be owing partly to the fact that in the 1930-ies Leiv 
Amundsen, with his edition of Camilla Collett’s diaries, opened 
up new material of paramount importance to the study of the 
cultural life of that epoch as a whole. Otto Lous Mohr more 
recently published an equally important collection of letters 
from Welhaven to Ida Kjerulf (1945), and also Welhaven’s short 
autobiography (<Samtiden,» 1947); besides, Henning Gran 
(1945) published Welhaven’s rather pale diaries from his 
Italian journey. But the plight imposed upon our country during 
World War II undoubtedly accounts for much of the interest 
taken in the Wergeland epoch, as does, materially, the Werge- 
land centenary of 1945. On that occasion «<Edda> appeared 
with contributions by Paulus Svendsen, Ole Koppang, Leiv 
Amundsen, Eiken Johnsen among others; Harald Beyer pub- 
lished a comprehensive monograph, the outcome of a life-time 
of study devoted to Wergeland (1946); Rolf Laache contributed 
with a study on Wergeland and his history teacher (1945); in- 
teresting, though less comprehensive studies were presented 
by Daniel Haakonsen (1945), Per Saugstad (1946), and Aagot 
Benterud (1943), who also published a monograph on Camilla 
Collett (1947). However, among Camilla Collett studies, Ellisiv 
Steen’s treatise (1947) stands out as by far the most important 
contribution. Basing her views on Camilla Collett’s novel 
<Amtmandens Dgtre,>> Mrs. Steen places more emphasis on 
Camilla Collett’s character as a creative artist than has 
previously been done. Paulus Svendsen added to our knowl- 
edge about Mauritz Hansen in a memorial publication (1942); 
Einar @stvedt wrote about S. O. Wolff (1945). Fundamental 
is Knut Liestgl’s monograph on P. Chr. Asbjornsen, focused 
on Asbjgrnsen’s importance as a folklorist (1947). The problem 
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of the Norwegian “national revival” inter alia was treated by 
ere Bull in a volume of essays, «Landet og Litteraturen> 
1 ‘ 

This epoch, as well as the subsequent Ibsen-Bjgrnson epoch 
was also dealt with by Paulus Svendsen, in an article interesting 
from the point of view of methodology («« Edda,> 1941), and in 
which the general background for the spiritual development of 
the periods in question is examined, a procedure also pursued 
by the same author in his study of Camilla Collett («Edda> 
1949). Ole Koppang examined the influence exerted by Hegelian 
philosophy on Norway’s intellectual life (1943). Ibsen’s lyric 
dramas were thoroughly treated by Else Hgst «< Edda,» 1941), 
who also wrote about ‘Et Dukkehjem’ (« Edda,>> 1946), and, like 
Sigurd Hgst before her, stressed the romantic features of 
Ibsen’s artistic ideas. Rather on the bold side, but interesting, 
is Arne Duve’s (1945) investigation of symbolism in Ibsen; 
materially more comprehensive than actually rich in sug- 
gestive ideas are Josef Faaland’s <Ibsen og Antikken> (1943), 
and Mosfjeld’s <Ibsen og Skien> (1949). Daniel Haakonsen 
wrote about «<Brand> («<Edda,»> 1941), Gunnar Hgst about 
Ibsen’s transition to realism («Edda 1946). A.H. Winsnes 
furnished a comparative analysis of the spiritual values respec- 
tively in Ibsen and Nietzsche «<Samtiden,»> 1946). <Brand> 
and «Peer Gynt> were treated by Harald Beyer (~«Edda,> 
1941), «Peer Gynt> by Francis Bull (1947), who also fur- 
nished an analysis of spiritual values in Nietzsche and Bjgrnson 
«<Samtiden,>»> 1947). Harald Noreng wrote about Bjgrnson’s 
«<Sigurd Slembe >» («Edda,> 1947); Kari Hamre about Clemens 
Petersen’s relations to Norwegian authors (1946). No impor- 
tant contribution to Vinje studies has appeared since Sigmund 
Skard’s comprehensive treatise (1938). Francis Bull’s part IV 
of the «Norwegian Literary History > still remains the princi- 
pal guide to this epoch. Danish as well as Swedish contributions 
to the study of Jonas Lie recently appeared, whereas Norway 
yielded nothing. The Kielland centenary (1949), on the contrary, 
called forth a special issue of «<Edda> anda volume of essays 
by Francis Bull. No important contribution to Garborg studies 
has appeared since Rolf Thesen’s exhaustive 3 volume Garborg 
monograph, of which a popular, abbreviated edition more re- 
cently (1945) was issued. Ivar Holm wrote about Kristian 
Elster’s «<Fazrlige Folk > («Edda,> 1941). A most important 
material to the history of this epoch came to light in the great 
Scandinavian edition of the correspondance of Georg and Edvard 
Brandes (1939-1942). Among the writers of the 1890-ies Hans 
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E. Kinck was studied by Else Hgst («Kirke og Kultur, > 1942), 
by B. M. Kinck («Edda,>> 1942), by Dina Lea (1946), by Rolf N. 
Nettum (1949); Niels Kjaer by Harald Noreng in a compre- 
hensive monograph, where much new material came to light 
(1949). Egil Eiken Johnsen examined the literary style of the 
1890-ies (1949). 

Norwegian literature of the 20th century was treated in 
numerous Separate publications and in equally numerous arti- 
cles in the periodical press, upon which it is impossible to 
enlarge here. Outstanding among these publications are Rolv 
Thesen’s penetrating study in the art of Olav Duun (1943); 
Daniel Haakonsen’s brilliant analysis of Olav Duun’s novel 
«Juvikfolket»> (1949); A. H. Winsnes’ fundamental Sigrid 
Undset biography (1949), where this author is studied in re- 
lation to the general cultural development; Helge Groth’s 
materially comprehensive, though far from exhaustive study of 
Aukrust (1948); Carl Fredrik Engelstad’s congenial biography 
of Ronald Fangen (1946); Ragnvald Skrede’s study of Tarjei 
Vesaas (1947); Johan Borgen’s short characteristic of Nordahl 
Grieg (1944). A general survey of this epoch is being prepared 
by Philip Houm. An excellent study by Francis Bull deals with 
modern lyric poetry (Grieg, Reiss-Andersen, @verland). 

An outline of Norwegian literature for the English-speaking 
public was presented by Halvdan Koht and Sigmund Skard (1944). 

Part of the research of this decade also deals with foreign 
literature. Among the chief contributions is Paulus Svendsen’s 
«<Gullalderdrém og utviklingstro>» (1941), an investigation into 
the concept of “the golden era” in the spiritual life of the West- 
ern World as a whole, from the Hebrews and Greeks to the 
close of the 19th century; Eirik Vandvik gave a new interpre- 
tation of the Prometheus myth («Vid. akad. avh.,»> 1943, and 
<<Edda, > 1946); Knut Liestgl presented a study in Scottish and 
Norwegian popular ballads (1946); Erik Krag wrote on the 16th 
century Spanish novel («Edda,> 1944); Hans Midbge published 
a comparative study of the romantic ballad in Europe (1946); 
Lorentz Eckhoff wrote about André Gide (1947); and Kristian 
Smidt published a penetrating study of poetry and belief in the 
work of T. S. Eliot (1949). Reidar @ksnevad in a series of 
bibliographical publications investigated the interrelation of 
Norwegian and foreign letters; Kare Foss studied the influence 
of French literature upon Holberg (<Konge for en dag» 1946); 
a volume of essays by A. H. Winsnes also touches upon British 
literature & Diktning og livssym>, 1949). A general survey of 
European literary history was contributed by Francis Bull. 
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Finally one may mention Sigmund Skard’s study of the American 
impact in Norway («<Samtiden,»> 1948, and Philadelphia 1949), 
as well as the foundation under his leadership of an American 
Institute in Oslo. 

Only a few treatises of methodological nature have ap- 
peared. A.H.Winsnes («Nordisk Tidsskrift, > 1940), as well 
as Paulus Svendsen in his university lectures, have advocated 
the study of philosophical and idealogical problems, the general 
attitude of the writers towards life. P. W. Zappfe has written 
about empirical methods as applied to esthetics («Edda, >» 
1943, 1944), Sigmund Skard on ‘The use of color in literature’ 
(«Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society,» XC, 
1946, and «Edda,» (1948). Sigmund Skard has alsostressed 
the importance of methodological coordination in literary re- 
searches («Edda,>> 1948). 

Outstanding in Norwegian literary research, as well for 
empirical stringency as for breadth of scope, is P. W. Zappfe’s 
great philosophical treatise «Om det tragiske> (1941). 


DANTE E TE CONCHELITOCD AMC 


Domenico Vittorini 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Lo scopo di questo breve saggio @ lo studio del concetto 
d’amore in Dante, mettendo in rilievo le profonde divergenze 
fra la «Vita Nuova,» il <Convivio> e la «<Commedia.> 

Desideriamo di lasciarci guidare da cid che Dante ci rivela 
in ciascuna opera, tenendocilontani, percid, dal giudicare le tre 
opere da una preconcetta idea, generica ed assoluta, dell’amore 
in Dante. Ridurre un uomo ad una formolaé abbastanza comodo 
per far lezione, ma e disumano, astratto e spesso inutile. 
Meglio e vedere le idee del poeta come parte integrale della sua 
vita, soluzione o tentativo di soluzione di particolari momenti 
della sua esistenza. E questa non fu certo un letto di rose per 
Dante, temperamento scontroso, chiuso in sé, violento e 
appassionato, sincero fino al cinismo, a giudicare dall’episodio 
di Frate Alberico e da quello di Filippo Argenti o di Bocca degli 
Abati. Cosi almeno egli si rivela spesso nelle sue opere, per 
poi lasciarci scorgere nel fondo del suo cuore un posticino, in- 
visibile ai piu, ma fatto di tenerezza infinita verso le cose tutte, 
come verso gli uomini e le donne: quelli e quelle che appar- 
tenevano al gruppo dei cor gentili. 

Né desideriamo ridurre l’amore di Dante a quello della tra- 
dizione cortese del suo tempo. Questa pud essere solo, come 
infatti fu, il punto di partenza, dal quale egli si allontand, come 
ogni grande poeta nella creazione artistica si allontana dal suo 
tempo. Nonvogliamo percid neforzare Dante dentro un precon- 
cetto sistema d’amore né annegarlo nella tradizione cortese 
obbligandolo a dire cio che dicevanotutti. Partiamo dal criterio 
della differenza fra cultura ed arte: cultura, che @ un dato 
acquisito dall’ambiente in cui si nasce e vive, ed arte, che é@ un 
dato di creazione individuale, che per intima necessita sfocia 
verso nuove posizioni e direzioni. Chi segue questa distinzione 
cerca pil la diversita che l’unita nelle opere del poeta che 
riflettono i vari momenti della sua esistenza. 

La scuola storica, che ha tante benemerenze verso lo studio 
serio e documentato della letteratura dantesca, spesso offre 
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questo inconveniente: che vuoleridurre Dante poeta alla cultura 
del tempo, presupponendo che la cultura di un’eta costituisca un 
blocco determinato ed omogeneo piuttosto che un insieme di 
Stratididiversetendenze. Il critico, partendo da questo concetto 
assoluto ed unitario, e percio arbitrario, della cultura del tempo 
di Dante, cita da vari scrittori per documentare cid che egli 
vuole vedere in una determinata opera del poeta; processo peri- 
coloso, a meno che non sia accompagnato dalla certezza da 
parte del critico che Dante conobbe effettivamente un deter- 
minato libro. 

I tre punti centrali di queste brevi considerazioni saranno 
la <<Vita Nuova,> il <«<Convivio> e la «Commedia»; e nella 
<Commedia,> in modo speciale, il canto XXX ed il XXXI del 
Purgatorio e la figurazione di Beatrice nel Paradiso. 

Non vie dubbio alcuno che Dante seguisse il concetto proven- 
zale dell’amore, malgrado la terribile sferzata controla vedova 
di Nino Visconti’ ed i sonetti scambiati con Forese. Questo 
concetto era parte della cultura poetica deltempo. O si poetava 
alla maniera popolare il cui realismo, la forma barbara e le 
rime aspre e chiocce sSpiacevano a Dante, 0 si apparteneva alla 
schiera di spiriti eletti per i quali l’amore era movimento 
“spiritale” espresso in dolci rime. Contenuto e forma erano 
intimamente unitinella poetica di Dante, e questa siriallacciava 
cosi alla politica del tempo come alla vita di corte, dove egli 
aveva trascorso la gioventt prima dell’esilio, e dove cerco 
asilo dopo che Firenze lo scacciO dal suo bel San Giovanni. I 
poeti del Dolce Stil Nuovo furono poeti di Parte Bianca. 

Michele Barbi, nella sua mirabile introduzione al <Con- 
vivio>* tenta di rimuovere ogni contraddizione fra la «Vita 
Nuova> ed il <Convivio> e frail <«<Convivio> ela<Commedia,»> 
riducendo ad una formola eccessivamente semplice la genesi 
delle tre opere. La logica puo anche essere a posteriori, ed 
allora fa violenza nel suo assolutismo alla vita che non sempre 
corre placida e tranquilla fra prati fioriti di asfodelo. Anche 
Aristide Marigo nel suo dotto articolo, ‘Amore intellettivo are 
l’evoluzione filosofica di Dante,’ seguendo Giulio Salvadori,’ 
conclude che nella «Vita Nuova> “la descrizione dei moti del- 
Vanima, tradizionale materia di lirica amorosa, é messa 
relazione colla soluzione del problema della conoscenza.” 
Marigo fa cominciare il Dolce Stil Nuovo “a Bologna dove fer- 
vono i filosofici studi, e la sapienaz antica € meno soggetta ad 
intepretazioni teologiche,”* dando valore di certezza assoluta ad 
un fatto molto contingente, e creando un determinismo critico 
senza base filosofica. Per noi il Dolce Stil Nuovo rappresenta 
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lo sviluppo, originale e personale nei vari poeti, della teoria 
dell’amore cortese con strette relazioni alla tradizione proven- 
zale. Portare in ballo la corrente averroistica per spiegare la 
poesia del Calvalcanti ele correnti mistiche per spiegare quella 
di Dante,° @ guardare al problema dal di fuori, con grande 
liberta lasciata all’arbitrio di ciascun critico. E innegabile che 
nella «Vita Nuova> vi sia una breve trama dove i fatti si 
seguono chiarissimi nella loro semplicité: l’incontro di Bea- 
trice, il saluto negato, il presentimento della morte della 
giovine donna, la morte, il breve oscuramento dell’amore di 
Beatrice per la vampata di passione per la donna gentile. Nel- 
Vinsieme il libretto giovanile é tutto intessuto di amore cortese, 
con una buona dose di convenzione, ma con improvwvisi gridi di 
passione e con rivelazioni di carattere personalissimo. Non 
basta dire: da fanciullo Dante vide Beatrice e se ne innamoro. 
Quel fatto si traduce nella «Vita Nuova> attraverso i numeri 
pitagorici del tre e del nove ed attraverso altre idee general- 
mente accettate dai poeti di alto stile, qual: la donna angelo, 
Vunita dell’amore, la giustificazione dell’amore come forza che 
guida l’uomo a Dio. 

Nel concetto d’amore Dante si tiene fedelmente avvinto alla 
tradizione cortese e ci dA un amore circoscritto nella virtu. Il 
poeta hacoscientemente tagliatofuorila passionalita per rispetto 
a questa tradizione, come ci dimostra quando scrive: “E pero 
che soprastare a le passioni e atti di tanta gioventudine pare 
alcuno parlare fabuloso, mi partird da esse.”” Tiene anche ad 
informarci che nel suo amore per Beatrice la passionalita fu 
totalmente esclusa: “Ed avvegna che la sua imagine, la quale 
continuatamente meco stava, fosse baldanza d’Amore a 
segnoreggiare me, tuttavia era di si nobilissima vertu che nulla 
volta sofferse che Amore mi reggesse sanza il fedele consiglio 
della ragione in quelle cose la ove cotale consiglio fosse utile a 
udire.”* Questo dice nella prosa, ma il lettore, nel leggere il 
primo sonetto, scritto a diciotto anni nel 1283, non puo fare a 
meno di domandarsi se il poeta non insista contanta forza sul- 
Vassoluta spiritualita del suo amore, appunto perché egli vuole 
escludere da esso la inevitabile reazione sensuale di sé giovane 
alla bellezza di Beatrice. E perché, se non fosse cosi, avrebbe 
egli immaginato che amore gli apparve e 


....ne le braccia avea , 
Madonna involta in un drappo dormendo? 


Anche la prosa nella quale si incastona il sonetto ha mantenuto 
il riflesso della sensualita ormai lontana: “Ne le sue braccia 
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mi parea vedere una persona dormire nuda, salvo che involta 
mi parea in un drappo sanguigno leggeramente. ”’° Il poeta fa 
costantemente sforzi erculei per forzare il perfetto amore dentro 
laformola dell’amore cortese violentando cosi la verit& letterale 
della situazione. A modo d’esempio, Dante sacrifica a questo 
ideale le donne dello schermo. Nessuno dubita che esse fossero 
fuochifatui di sentimento o magaridi passione che momentanea- 
mente arsero in lui. Nelle poesie dedicate ad esse @ evidente 
che si tratta di affetti o amori per fanciulle conosciute nella 
gioventu. Ma nella prosa, scritta dopo la morte di Beatrice, é 
altrettanto evidente che il poeta segue la convenzione dell’amore 
cortese. Egli include quei componimenti nella «Vita Nuova> 
solamente perche quelle donne sono considerate ancelle di Bea- 
trice. Dante insiste nelnegare che ilsuo cuore avesse palpitato 
per altra donna differente da Beatrice. Il suo concetto é che 
Vamore, il vero amore, @ uno, uno come Dio, uno come la 
verita.” 

Anche dalla tradizione cortese deriva il vezzo di Dante di 
sfumare la realta. Nella «Vita Nuova> eglinon nomina il luogo 
dove si svolgono i fatti che narra, e le persone che entrano a 
far parte del dramma del suo amore non sono chiamate per 
nome, ma sonoindicate, come nel caso della sorella nel capitolo 
ventitre, attraverso vaghe circonlocuzioni. Solo qua e la questo 
carattere di convenzionalita viene rotto da un grido sincero e 
lacerante in cui il lettore sente che l’espressione poetica si é 
fusa con il tormento del cuore del poeta. Altre volte il genio di 
Dante si allontana inconsciamente dalla tradizione ed allora la 
sua arte si appiana verso un realismo che sorprende il lettore, 
come quando Beatrice ci viene descritta nel momento che essa 
si ride del poeta con le sue amiche.” Ma il tessuto conven- 
zionale @ innegabile nella «Vita Nuova,>> come é anche vero che 
la poesia che vivra eterna é€ quella che é€ nata rompendo |’in- 
volucro convenzionale che la tradizione offriva al poeta. 

Nella su menzionata prefazione Barbi ci presenta il <Convi- 
vio>> come opera di pura dottrina corrispondente all’eta matura 
del poeta. Barbi rappresenta pi pienamente di ogni altro 
critico una reazione al Witte’ ed al Vossler™“ che vollero 
vedere nel <Convivio> un traviamento intellettuale e perfino 
religioso di Dante. Noi neghiamo il razionalismo tipo secolo 
XIX del poeta ma teniamo a dichiarare che la dottrina del- 
l’amore nel <Convivio> é di unanatura differente dall’elemento 
contemplativo che costituisce l’anima della <Commedia> e 
specialmente del Paradiso.” 

Nessuno puo negare che la dottrina arricchisca, e spesso 
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appesantisca, l’opera, ma @ inutile volere attenuare, e quasi 
rimuovere, le dissonanze, i contrasti e le contraddizioni che 
esistono cosi fra la «Vita Nuova> ed il <Convivio> come fra 
questo e la <Commedia.> E impossibile vedere su uno stesso 
piano umano e poetico l’episodio della donna gentile, che 
abbellisce la «Vita Nuova> ene fail primo romanzo psicologico 
della letteratura italiana, ela negazione diessa nel <Convivio> 
dove Dante ci dice che il suo nonfu amore per una donna, ma 
amore per la filosofia. Dante @ sempre cosi esplicito nei suoi 
amori e nei suoi odi che raramente é possibile cavillare quando 
si discutono i suoi atteggiamenti. E un pessimo testimonio per 
gli avvocati della difesa. Se, come Barbi ci insegna, € bene 
spiegare Dante con Dante, il poeta si oppone alla divisione del 
Barbi che crede che non vi sia relazione alcuna fra la donna 
gentile della «Vita Nuova>> e la donna del <Convivio> che per 
Dante é la filosofia.”° Il poeta esplicitamente dichiara che dopo 
circa tre anni dalla morte di Beatrice “quella gentile donna, cui 
feci menzione ne la fine dela «Vita Nuova,> parve primamente, 
accompagnata d’Amore, a li occhi miei e prese luogo alcuno ne 
la mia mente. E si come @ ragionato per me ne lo allegato 
libello, piu da sua gentilezza che da mia elezione venne ch’io ad 
essere suo consentisse; ché passionata di tanta misericordia si 
dimostrava sopra la mia vedovata vita, che li spiriti de li occhi 
miei a leisifero massimamente amici.”’” FE racconta dinuova 
tutto il suo innamoramento, abilmente e lentamente facendo 
cambiare il viso umano e bellamente giovanile della donna 
gentile in quello dignitoso ed augusto della filosofia. La ragione 
ce la dice con chiarezza abbagliante: “Dico che pensai che da 
molti, di retro da me, [la gente pettegola @ sempre esistita!] 
forse sarei stato ripreso di levezza d’animo, udendo me essere 
dal primo amore mutato: per ché atorre via questa riprensione, 
nullo migliore argomento era che dire quale era quella donna 
che m’avea mutato.”!® Tutto il <Convivio> mostra questa 
preoccupazione umanissima se si conviene con noi che Dante 
qui lottava contro i suoi detrattori politici, che erano persone 
crudeli di ben altra crudelta di quella delle donne gentili che i 
poeti d’amore corteggiavano in societa. Qui si trattava di 
difendere la propria riputazione che era caduta molto in basso, 
a quanto ci dice Dante stesso, e che era l’unica ricchezza per 
Vesule randagio. Ma non vi e dubbio alcuno che nella «Vita 
Nuova> il poeta raccontava il suo traviamento dall’amore di 
Beatrice e che si trattava di un vero amore che lo domino con 
la potenza che odi ed amori acquistavano nella natura cosi 
appassionata del poeta. A commento del sonetto ‘Gentil 
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pensiero che parla di voi’ Dante scrisse: “e dissi questo 
sonetto, lo quale comincia: Gentil pensero; e dico ‘gentile’ in 
quanto ragionava digentile donna, che per altro era vilissimo.” 
Cosi gli appariva pit tardi quell’episodio doloroso della sua vita 
quando il fuoco della passione si era spento ed egli era tornato 
all’amore di Beatrice. La natura di questo amore “vilissimo” 
é dimenticata quando scrive il «Convivio.> 

Sul «<Convivio,> e questa ne @ la parte veramente viva, si 
proietta l’ombra dell’esilio, ed € questo che spinge Dante a 
scrivere quella pagina indimenticabile nella quale narra le sue 
peregrinazionie ciconfessala sua solitudine per poi prorompere 
nellamento: “Veramente io sono stato legno sanza vela e sanza 
governo, portato a diversi porti e foci e liti dal vento secco che 
vapora la dolorosa povertade.”” Il suo gran nemico é 
“l’infamia” che lo perseguita inguistamente con pericolo di 
togliergli il pane quotidiano. Con un sorriso che gli curva il 
labbro verso il disprezzo del mondo, egli si indugia con 
amarezza a Scrivere sulla mobilita della fama che cresce cosi 
facilmente presso gli amici come dell’infamia che assume 
mostruose proporzioni presso i nemici.”* 

Dante fu evidentemente mosso a scrivere il «<Convivio>> da 
ragioni pratiche, nelle quali la dottrina si intromette, e diviene 
Velemento predominante, ma su un piano secondario. Dante 
scrisse per far cessare, é lui che ce lo dice, “grande infamia o 
pericolo.” Egli si sente vicinissimo a Boezio accusato da 
Teodorico, il quale scrisse per scusare “sotto pretesto di con- 
solazione la perpetuale infamia del suo essilio.”” Ancora piu 
chiaramente egli dichiara “Movemi timore d’infamia,...Temo 
la infamia di tanta passione avere seguita, quanta concepe chi 
legge le sopra nominate conzoni in me avere segnoreggiata.””* 
Ed egli lotta per rimuovere questa infamia dimostrando che 
“non passione ma vertu sia stata la movente cagione.””™ 

Nella «Vita Nuova>> Dante allontano da sé la sensualita per 
nobile aspirazione della sua anima eper principio estetico. Qui, 
sotto la fredda massima, vi é la lotta per la vita: “ischiudere 
ogni falsa oppinione da me, per la quale fosse sospicato lo mio 
amore essere per sensibile dilettazione.”° E naturale che in 
tale situazione il concetto d’amore rimanga, poeticamente 
parlando, “disumanato,” e in ben altro senso da quello che sara 
il “trasumanare” della «Commedia.» Il verso, “Questi mi face 
una donna guardare,” viene commentato cosi: “Ove si vuole 
sapere che questa donna é la Filosofia; la quale veramente é 
donna piena di dolcezza, ornata d’onestade, mirabile di savere, 
gloriosa di libertade, si come nel terzo tratto, dove la sua 
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nobiltade si trattera, fia manifesto. E la dove dice: ‘Chi veder 
vuol la salute, Faccia che li occhi d’esta donna miri,’ liocchi di 
questa donna sono le sue demonstrazioni, le quali, dritte ne li 
occhi de lo’ntelletto, innamorano l’anima, liberata da le con- 
tradizioni.”“° Benché il poeta dichiariche Beatrice vive ancora 
nella sua anima, egli con fredda logica sacrifica il vecchio 
amore a quello per la filosofia ed arriva al punto di dichiarare 
che Beatrice @ stata dalui abbandonata. Eccole parole testuali: 
“che non dee l’uomo, per maggiore amico, dimenticare i servigi 
ricevuti dal minore; ma se pur seguire si conviene l’uno e 
lasciar altro, lo migliore @ da seguire.”’’ Pit chiaramente in 
un altro passo ci dice che si sentiva “levare da pensiero del 
primo amore a la verti di questo.” | _L’amore della filosofia 
é qui preposto all’amore di Beatrice. 

Qualunque sforzo si faccia, non siriuscira maia togliere dal 
«Convivio> il carattere astratto di molte lambiccature sul con- 
cetto d’amore. Noi non ne diamo la colpa al poeta, ma ai suoi 
nemici che lo costrinsero a dare una risposta politica ad 
un’accusa che partiva da presupposti politici e mirava al danno 
della riputazione del grande esule. 

La rivelazione “vera” di cid che avvenne nella sua vita Dante 
la da nella <Commedia,>> il libro dell’intimita e l’autobiografia 
della sua anima; risposta vera se si ammette il principio che 
un documento posteriore cancella ed annulla le testimonianze 
anteriori per cio che riguarda la verita “oggettiva” dei fatti 
avvenuti. Il testo piu limpido ci viene offerto dalla confessione 
di Dante alla sommita del Purgatorio, e precisamente nel Para- 
diso Terrestre quando egli, purificato del peso dell’umano 
attraverso la visione del male, riacquistala perfezione originale 
e diviene degno difissarsi negli occhi di Beatrice. La relazione 
di cio che avvenne dopo la morte di questa, chiaramente 
espressa dalla confessione del poeta, é violentemente contraria 
a cio che Dante aveva scritto nel «<Convivio.> Qui leggiamo 
che egli andava “dov’ella [la Filosofia] si dimostrava verace- 
mente, cioé ne le disputazioni de li filosofanti. Si che in picciol 
tempo, forse di trenta mesi, cominciai tanto a sentire de la sua 
dolcezza, che lo suo amore cacciava e distruggeva ogni altro 
pensiero.”” Ma Beatrice sa che la verita @ ben diversa. Ed 
eccola che “Regalmente nell’atto ancor proterva” accusa Dante 
di esserle stato infedele. E inutile sottilizzare: il tempo a cui 
il poeta si riferisce nelle due opere é lo stesso, quello dopo la 
morte di Beatrice Portinari. Dice questa: 


Si tosto come in su la soglia fui 
Di mia seconda etade e mutai vita, 
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Questi si tolse a me, e diessi altrui. 
Quando di carne a Spirto era salita, 
E bellezza e virtu cresciuta m’era, 
Fu’io a lui men cara e men gradita; 
E volse i passi suoi per via non vera, 
Imagini di ben seguendo false, 
Che nulla promission rendono intera.* 


Quale fosse la natura di questo traviamento é chiaramente detto 
piu tardi quando Beatrice, donna fino al punto di essere mossa 
dalla gelosia, grida a Dante: 


E quali agevolezze o quali avanzi 
Nella fronte degli altri si mostraro, 
Perché dovessi lor passeggiare anzi?” 


Siamo ben lontani dal voler indicare questa contraddizione 
per gridare il crucifige al poeta. Tutto al contrario, vediamo 
nella confessione di Dante non solo quella dell’innamorato, che 
é diretta a Beatrice, ma quella del poeta e dell’uomo, che é in- 
dirizzata atutti. Eglivuole confessare che, quando era giovane, 
era troppo terrestre e carnale per poter amare secondo le 
norme dell’amore cortese. Solo ora che gli anni hanno appro- 
fondito in luiil senso dei valori della vita egli é divenuto capace 
dell’amore perfetto. Dante riprende nella <Commedia> iltema 
dell’amore tenendosi stretto ai fattinarratinella <Vita Nuova.>> 
Questi erano per lui una viva realta sotto l’involucro poetico 
che liavvolgeva senza menomarli née distruggerli. Il poetatiene 
a farci sapere che la Beatrice che egli incontra alla sommita 
del Purgatorio é la stessa fanciulla che egli vide, amo e canto 
nella «Vita Nuova.» Infatti egli si riferisce ad essa comeal- 
l’amore “che m’avea gia trafitto, prima ch’io fuor di puerizia 
fosse.”** Beatrice @ vestita di “color difiamma viva,” pro- 
prio come nella <Vita Nuova,>> e produce sul poeta gli stessi 
effetti di una volta, sicche “d’antico amor sentiila gran potenza.” 

L’indentificare la Beatrice che incontra alla sommita del 
Purgatorio con quella della «Vita Nuova,>> ed il farlo con tanta 
chiarezza edinsistenza é un’altra prova dell’insussistenza della 
tesi del Barbi che Dante “annetteva all’esser filosofo il dovere 
di comportarsi ad ogni eta secondo che la ragione richiede; e 
come le rime d’amore, e le passioni che le ispirano, Sono con- 
venienti o giustificate nell’adolescenza, cosi ad eta matura con- 
viene ‘piu virilmente’ poetare: niente era nelle poesie della 
sua prima eta dimen che puro e dimen che conveniente, tenendo 
conto dell’eta in cui furono scritte, ma era pur Sempre ‘amore 
per sensibile dilettazione’ (III, III, 12), era ‘passione’ e non 
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‘verti’ (I, Il, 16); ora invece si richiedeva amor ‘di veritade 
e di vertude’ (III, II, 12). “Se questo fosse vero, non si 
capirebbe perché mai Dante, negli ultimi anni della sua vita, 
tornasse all’amore di una donna sia pure Spiritualizzata come 
Beatrice, e ad essa consacrasse gli ultimi pensieri della mente 
e gli ultimi palpiti del cuore. La progressione stabilita dal 
Barbi non esiste in Dante. <I Convivio> fu scritto con spirito 
polemico. <La Commedia» rimane il libro dell’intimita. 

Dante é ancora un “fedele d’amore” nella <«Commedia,>> ma 
compi un viaggio che nessun ganimede cortigiano aveva mai 
saputo intraprendere. Beatrice e€ ancora la sua “donna,” ma 
essa ora ama Dante, mentre nella «Vita Nuova> avevarigettato 
il di lui amore. Nella «Commedia» vi é anche il ricordo del- 
Vincanto muliebre non solo di Beatrice, ma anche delle fanciulle 
sue amiche, che erano apparse accanto a lei ed alle quali Dante 
siera rivolto pregandole: “aiutatemi, donne, farle onore.” Ne 
incontriamo la figurazione nella “corte del cielo,” lungo le 
pendici del Purgatorio e nel Paradiso Terrestre. 

Le donne che nella «Vita Nuova> erano state chiamate dello 
schermo hanno riacquistato la loro fisonomia, ed espletano una 
funzione vicina a quella che Dante seppe essere la loro nella 
lontana gioventu: quella di pietose intermediatrici fra la fredda 
donna el’innamorato poeta. Non erano esse apparse anche nella 
vita accanto a Beatrice? Non avevano esse tentato di consolare 
V’addolorato innamorato? Non aveva egli confidato ad esse il 
suo amore non corrisposto? Ed ecco Lucia, la donna gentile, 
Lia e Matelda che riappaiono nella «Commedia» senza timore 
alcuno di offendere l’amore purissimo del poeta per Beatrice. 
Le amiche di Beatrice sulla terra sono divenute le ancelle di 
lei nel mondo della perfezione dove l’amore puod liberamente 
rivelarsi senza che macchia alcuna lo offuschi. 

<La Commedia» rappresenta un’altra fase della vita del 
poeta, vita piu pensosa e pit intima che non fosse quella pro- 
iettata nel libretto giovanile, ed illuminata da due vive luci: 
Virgilio, che rappresenta la poesia e un primo grado di 
elevazione mistica, e Beatrice che é il simbolo dell’amore in- 
tellettivo. <La Commedia» fu il libro dell’intimita cui 
presiedeva “il maestro di color che sanno,” Aristotile.*® 

Nella sommita del Purgatorio, quando Dante, avendo riacqui- 
stato nobilta iniziale attraverso la dirittura dell’intelletto, passa 
da Virgilio a Beatrice, questa gli parla di due scuole, una 
passata, che puo essere l’amore alla scienza come erudizione e 
Vinteresse negli studi scientifici, ed una nuova scuola, la pre- 
sente, la sua, che @ conoscimento intuitivo della verita.” Bea- 
trice € bene esplicita riguardo alle due scuole dopo che Dante 
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le domanda perche il di lei linguaggio sia al di sopra del suo 
intendimento. Infatti essa risponde: 


Perché conoschi, disse, quella scuola 
Ch’hai seguitata, e veggi sua dottrina 
Come puo seguitar la mia parola; 
E veggi vostra via dalla divina 
Distar cotanto, quanto si discorda 
Da terra ’1 ciel che piu alto festina. 
Purgatorio XXXIII, 85-91. 


Nel Purgatorio Dante sviluppa ed approfondisce il concetto 
d’amore deila poesia giovanile dandogli un carattere filosofico.*” 
L’amore gli appare quale forza innata che piega l’uomo verso 
Voggetto che piace. Da esso dipende “ogni buono operare e il 
contrario” ed esso e 


sementa in voi d’ogni virtute 
E d’ogni operazion che merta pene. 
Purgatorio XVII, 104-105. 


Di qui nasce la divisione del Purgatorio che é determinata dal- 
l’amore mal diretto. 

Nella seconda cantica l’amore assume forme Sempre nuove 
a misura che il pensiero del poeta torna a meditare su questa 
grande forza. Anche negli ultimi gironi Dante cisi mostra con- 
scio del peso della carne e della potenza della passione per poi 
innalzarsi verso l’amore sentito come movimento “spiritale” in 
preparazione all’apparire di Beatrice. Ma non bisogna dimenti- 
care il sogno impuro della femmina balba, “che volse Ulisse 
del suo cammin vago,” anche quando il poeta faticosamente 
salisce su per le pendici del monte del Purgatorio. La vittoria 
della donna “santa e presta” mostra la vittoria dell’idealismo 
dantesco sulle seduzioni della carne che sorgono dalle ombre 
paurose della notte, ma mostrano pure quanto siano umane e 
sincere le radici di quell’idealismo. 

Cosi persistente é nel poeta l’assillante ricerca di che co- 
sa sia l’amore che dopo di averne discussa la natura nel canto 
diciassettesimo e nel diciottesimo, vi ritorna su nel venticin- 
quesimo, e vi espone la teoria della generazione dell’uomo in 
termini scientifici e realistici al massimo grado. In questo 
modo la cantica del Purgatorio é il riflesso dei vari pensieri 
del poeta sull’amore considerato come forza cosmica e come 
esperienza individuale. Senza questo lavorio assiduo ed 
appassionato del pensiero di Dante intorno all’amore e difficile 
comprendere la confessione, sincera e sentita, dei trdviamenti 
del poeta dopo la morte di Beatrice. Egli svela li tutta la sua 
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umanita proclamando il suo amore, perfetto e purissimo, per la 
donna che gli scaldo il cuore nella lontana puerizia. Nella pen- 
sosa eta matura Dante sirese conto chel’amore secondo |1’ideale 
dei poeti di Provenza era divenuto una realta profonda e viva, 
solo dopo il lungo viaggio attraverso gli orrori dell’Inferno e le 
sofferenze del Purgatorio. Ed é li, alla sommita del monte, che 
egli offre a Beatrice quell’amore che non aveva potuto offrirle 
sulla terra. 

«La Commedia> é tutta irradiate d’amore. Essa @ essen- 
zialmente il canto d’amore nel quale Dante mantenne la promessa 
fatta allafine della «Vita Nuova>> didire diBeatrice cidche non 
fu mai detto di donna alcuna. Non bisogna credere che Beatrice 
nella <Commedia> assumala forma astratta del simbolo, anche 
se icritici hanno veduto in essa la teologia o la rivelazione.™ 
Il suo profilo nella «Commedia> é infinitamente piu concreto e 
forte che non nella «Vita Nuova,> dove il colore perlaceo della 
sua fronte passa lieve come le anime che il poeta credeva ri- 
flesse nel Cielo della Luna. Chi non ricorda: 


Le sorrise parolette brevi 
Paradiso I, 94; 


Gli occhi lucenti lagrimando volse 
Inferno II, 112; 


La dolce guida, 
Che sorridendo ardea negli occhi santi. 
Paradiso III, 23-24; 


e Beatrice che 


appresso d’un pio sospiro, 
Gli occhi drizzo ver me con quel sembiante 
Che madre fa sopra figliuol deliro; 
Paradiso I, 100-102; 


o Beatrice che lo 


guardo con gli occhi pieni 
Di faville d’amor, con si divini, 
Che, vinta, mia virtu diede le reni, 
E quasi mi perdei con eli occhi chini. 
Paradiso IV, 139-142. 


E chi non ricorda: 
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Vincendo me col lume d’un sorriso, 
Ella mi disse: “Volgiti ed ascolta, 
Ché non pur ne’ miei occhi é paradiso. 
Paradiso XVIII, 19-21; 


ed anche 


Mai non t’appresento natura od arte 
Piacer, quanto le belle membra in ch’io 
Rinchiusa fui, e sono in terra sparte; 
E se il sommo piacer si ti fallio 
Per la mia morte, qual cosa mortale 
Dovea poi trarre te nel suo disio? 
Purgatorio XXXI, 50-54; 


Non ti dovea gravar le penne in giuso, 
Ad aspettar pit colpi, o pargoletta 
O altra vanita con si breve uso. 
Purgatorio XXXI, 58-60. 


Ne si creda che il concetto d’amore ripreso nella «<Com- 
media> sia divenuto diafano 0 anemico misticismo. I misti- 
cismo di Dante é forte e vivo perche si maturo in una vita di 
dolore che avrebbe spezzato ogni altro uomo e sotto i cui colpi 
egli mai piego. Questo virile e forte concetto d’amore crea la 
trama elo spirito della «<Commedia.> Le idee fondamentali 
della «Vita Nuova> riappaiono anche nella <Commedia,> ma 
trasformate. Cosi il principio, astratto come tutti i principi, 
che l’amore conduce l’uomo a Dio, diviene l’epitome della 
<Commedia,> ma rivissuto alla luce di cio che Beatrice, 
ricordo cosi fragile nei termini dell’umano, era stata in realta 
per lui durante gli annidell’esilio. Ed ecco che Beatrice diviene 
nella <Commedia>> 


Quel sol, che pria d’amor mi scaldo il petto, 
Di bella verita m’avea scoverto, 
Provando e riprovando, il dolce aspetto; 
Paradiso III, 1-3. 


Essa é divenuta sinonimo diverita, “la mia donna, che midisseta 
con le dolci stille,” colei che lo porta verso la verita assoluta 
che e Dio. 

L’amore nella «<Commedia> é€ divenuto “trasumanato,” 
volo al di sopra della terrenita, conquista dei valori immutabili 
del vero, i cui gradi di continua ascenzione Dante proietta 
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nell’elevarsi con Beatrice attraverso le sfere paradisiache le 
quali nel «<Convivio> erano state la figurazione simbolica del 
trivio e del quadrivio.” Il punto piu alto di questa ascensione 
viene raggiunto nell’ultimo canto quando l’amore di Beatrice, 
attraverso il mistico San Bernardo, gli permette di vedere 
Vintima natura dell’universo: 


Nel suo profondo vidi che s’interna, 
Legato con amore in un volume, 
Cio che per l’universo si Squaderna; 
Sustanza ed accidente, e lor costume, 
Quasi conflati insieme per tal modo, 
Che cio ch’io dico é€ un semplice lume. 
Paradiso XXXII, 85-90. 


Il punto fisso nella storia del pensiero di Dante (storia il cui 
principio é adombrato nella selva selvaggia e la cui fine si con- 
fonde con la luce del Paradiso) fu la tentazione di accettare le 
tesi che l’uomo é natura bruta el’universo un aggregato diforze 
fisiche. Non era difficile cedere al pessimismo per chi viveva 
fra uomini di mala fede. I dubbio rampollava sempre tenace 
accanto alla fede del poéta. Nell’Inferno con ironia Dante 
dichiara le balene meno pericolose e dannose dell’uomo, e di- 
chiara saggia la natura perché essa continua a creare le balene 
e gli elefanti, ma noni giganti. Ma il Paradiso é il regno della 
fede assoluta, raggiunta attraversol’amore di Beatrice. E Bea- 
trice che lo persuade, o meglio gli tiene vivala fede, che vivere 
Significa veleggiare nel “gran mar dell’essere“ e che sul- 
V’universo intero si proietta l’ombra diDio. Nella<Commedia> 
il tema dell’elevazione dell’uomo attraverso l’amore, principio 
astratto nei poeti anteriori a Dante, diviene un vasto dramma 
che abbraccia cosi la foresta che le sfere paradisiache e 
V’Empireo. Nella «Vita Nuova» Dante aveva identificato 
amore con Beatrice. Nel Paradiso il tema dell’amore viene 
ripreso e svolto, ma con proporzioni che lofanno dilagare verso 
Vamore cosmico, L’ultimo verso della <Commedia»> “l’amor 
che muove il sole e l’altre stelle” non é li senza ragione pro- 
fonda e voluta. Nella <Commedia> Dante rivela l’unita fra Dio 
e l’amore, fra l’amore e la vita universale, e ci da una delle 
prime rivelazioni del “Dio nascosto,” di cui piu tardi parld 
Pascal. 
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Si che volendo far come coloro 

Che per vergogna celan lor dottanza 
Di fuor mostro allegranza 

E dentro de lo core struggo e ploro. 


A che mostrare gioia, se scriveva il sonetto per la partenza della donna 
dello schermo? Avrebbe dovuto mostrare dolore e non allegranza se 
voleva far credere aglialtri che questa donna era oggetto del suo amore. 
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Allora presi di lui si gran parte 
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Io vidi Monna Vanna e Monna Bice 
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L’un degli quali, ancor non é molt’anni, 
Rupp’io per un che dentro vi annegava: 
E questo fia suggel che ogni uomo sganni. 
Inferno XIX, 19-21. 


E legittimo supporre che |’ultimo verso racchiuda la difesa del poeta in- 
tesa a rigettare l’accusa di empio da parte dei suoi nemici. 

Anche nel Purgatorio quando incontra Bonaggiunta da Lucca si fa 
predire da questi che una gentile fanciulla, dal nome Gentucca, gli 
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Paradiso Terrestre, un tale rimprovero a chi si perdesse negli occhi 
della “teologia,” sarebbe fuor di luogo. Dante guarda Beatrice donna e 
non un astratto simbolo; ed alati sono i versi che esprimono quello 
Sguardo: 


Tanto eran gli occhi miei fisi ed attenti 
A disbranarsi la decenne sete, 
Che gli altri sensi m’eran tutti spenti; 

Ed essi quinci e quindi avean parete 
Di non caler; cosi lo santo riso 
A sé traéli con l’antica rete; 

Quando per forza mi fu volto ’1 viso 
Ver la sinistra mia da quelle dee, 
Perch’io udi da loro un: troppo fiso. 

Purgatorio XXXII, 1-9. 


Queste osservazioni si applicano in modo speciale alla tesi diCharles 
S. Singleton che sostiene che Beatrice cosi nella «Vita Nuova> come 
nella «Commedia» adombra Cristo. Come Cristo redense l’uomo cosi 
Beatrice redime Dante. (In «An essay on the Vita Nuova,» Cambridge, 
1949, ed in un saggio critico letto alla riunione della Modern Language 
Association of America a New York, il 28 dicembre, 1950). Se Beatrice 
adombrasse Cristo non si comprende come a San Bernardo e non a Bea- 
trice viene assegnato dal poeta l’ultimo ed altissimo compito di condurre 
Dante fino alla contemplazione finale diDio. Questo sarebbe un anteporre 
San Bernardo a Cristo, idea impossibile nella mente del poeta cristiano. 
39. «Il Convivio,>> II, XIII, 8. 
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Ever since Sainte-Beuve said of Commynes exactly one 
hundred years ago: “C’est en douceur, et sans en faire sem- 
blant, notre Machiavel,” it has become standard practice 
of Commynes criticism to allude briefly and almost without 
exception superficially to the affinities which exist between 
the Italian political thinker and the French historian. In vir- 
tually all cases,’ such comments are couched in generalities 
and show little or no understanding on the part of the respective 
critic of the problem which will here be under discussion and 
which consists in drawing a parallel between Commynes and 
Machiavelli, first between their lives and then above all be- 
tween their political ideas, specifically their ideas concerning 
the prince. 

This, it should be stressed at the outset, is nota study of 
influences. For, as will be shown later on in detail,* we are 
all but certain today that no real contact, that is, intellectual 
contact, ever existed between the Sire d’Argenton and the Flor- 
entine Secretary. The more noteworthy, therefore, to find a 
coexistence of ideas in the works of the two writers, especially 
as concerns the majority of the so-called revolutionary ideas 
commonly associated in the modern mind with Machiavelli, 
the father of modern political science. 

There has been committed, I feel, an injustice of neglect to- 
wards Commynes, for so overwhelming has been the attention 
paid to Machiavelli’s «Prince>> since its first printing in 1531 
that Commynes’ «Mémoires > have never found their deserved 
place in the history of political thought. Instead, the popularity 
of Commynes’ writings, borne out by more than 120 French 
editions and by translations into no fewer than ten European 
languages between the years 1544 and 1643, must be attributed 
solely to their literary and historical interest. Characteristic 
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of this one-sided appreciation of Commynes are the comments 
found in the sixteenth century. Montaigne was charmed by the 
“langage doux et aggreable” of Commynes.* The idea of as- 
Sociating Commynes with Machiavelli never seems to have 
occurred to Montaigne, although we know the latter’s awareness 
of, interest in, and dislike for Machiavellian principles. Simi- 
larly Ronsard recognized only one aspect of Commynes’ writ- 
ings — their historical merit — and praised him highly in his 
“Epitaphe de Philippe de Commines, historian.” But even as 
far back as the sixteenth century, one loud voice, not too well 
known today, could be heard which mentioned Commynes and 
Machiavelli in the same breath for the political implications of 
their works. The speaker was the Protestant pamphleteer, 
Innocent Gentillet. Instead of seeing a parallel, however, 
Gentillet guided by his extreme anti-Machiavelli bias saw only 
an antithesis when he exclaimed rhetorically: “Aupres du sage 
Comines, qu’est-ce que l’outrecuidant Machiavel?”° 

In contrast to the regularity with which Machiavelli’s name 
has entered, if only superficially, into recent Commynes criti- 
cism, no analogous statement can be made concerning the mul- 
tiple studies of the Florentine Secretary’s thought. Even his 
French critics, like Benoist, who devoted the whole first volume 
of his study, «<Le Machiavelisme,> to an analysis of political 
thinking before Machiavelli, or like Cherel who studied «< La 
Pensée de Machiavel en France> — even these critics omitted 
entirely (Benoist) or neglected flagrantly (Cherel) any compari- 
son with Commynes. In fact, Cherel dismissed the Sire 
d’Argenton curtly as a man whom Louis XI paid to lie!® Italian 
biographers of Machiavelli, notably Villari, and critics of his 
political thought, like Ercole, did not glance beyond the Alps 
where Commynes’ «< Mémoires, > written a quarter of a century 
before the <Prince>> (but not printed until 1524) deserved at 
least passing attention; for they could not have failed to detect 
the important fact that Commynes, like Machiavelli, had broken 
away completely from the ordinary and voluminous mirror-of- 
princes literature, conceived and executed in the idealistic and 
scholastic tradition of the Middle Ages. Only one recent 
American study, Allan H. Gilbert’s « Machiavelli’s Prince and 
its forerunners> (1938), gave credit where credit is due and 
quoted Commynes on several occasions to show, not that Ma- 
chiavelliborrowed from him, butrather that numerous ideas con- 
cerning the prince were in the early sixteenth-century air, even 
those ideas that seem to us today to have been the most novel in 
Machiavelli’s political theories. 
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By comparing first of all the lives of Commynes and Machi- 
avelli, as they affected their development as political thinkers, 
by analyzing subsequently the background and preparation of 
each historian for his type of writing, I intend to set the stage 
for a detailed comparison of the ideas each of them expressed 
on the essential character traits and the chief duties of the 
prince.’ 


II 


Twenty-two years lie between the dates of birth of Com- 
mynes (1447) and Machiavelli (1469). To illustrate more graph- 
ically their difference in age, I shall point out that by the time 
Machiavelli was born, Commynes had already accomplished one 
of his most significant diplomatic and historical acts: he had, 
one year before the Italian’s birth, helped to reconcile the Duke 
of Burgundy and King Louis XI at Pérrone. Whereas Commynes 
belonged through birth to the aristocracy of his country and re- 
ceived a completely non-scholarly education to prepare him for 
the courtier-soldier life he was expected to lead, Machiavelli 
came technically from the old Tuscan gentry, but in reality 
from a middle-class family, and had what his biographer Villari 
called the general literary education of his times, which in- 
cluded a study of all Latin authors in the original, some Greek 
authors in translation, as well as some familiarity with juris- 
prudence. Machiavelli’s education prepared him unquestionably 
much better for his future work and writing than was true in 
Commynes’ case. In addition to his formal education, Machia- 
velli was able to read vastly in later years, to increase his 
knowledge in many fields, and to meditate upon his reading. 
Commynes distinctly conveys the impression that he was aware 
of his lack of formal education (he wrote chiefly in his forties), 
that he would have liked to study systematically the great 
authors of antiquity, but that during his stormy career at the 
Burgundian and French courts he never quite found the leisure 
to do so. 

We know virtually nothing about the early years of either 
author, with the slight difference that Commynes emerged from 
this dark period considerably earlier than Machiavelli. At the 
age of seventeen, Commynes arrived in Lille and began his 
career in the Burgundian service. With the help of his <Mémoi- 
res> we never lose sight of him during the rest of his active 
political life which lasted, in effect, until the advent to the 
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throne of Louis XII in 1498.° In that same year, there began the 
historically documented career of Machiavelli as the newly ap- 
pointed head of the Second Chancery in Florence. He was then 
twenty-nine years old. 

The most striking parallel in the lives of the two historians 
appears in the roles they played after having reached maturity 
and after having made their way into responsible positions in 
their respective governments. Both Commynes and Machiavelli 
spent the best years of their lives in direct contact with the 
policy-making of their countries. Both accumulated, through ac- 
tive participation in the political affairs of their times, a store 
of knowledge which enabled them later to discuss with the voice 
of experience all matters pertaining to the reign of princes. In 
the course of their diplomatic missions, both became acquainted 
with other European countries and their forms of government. 
For almost every mission which took Commynes to Italy, we 
can counter with a similar assignment which took Machiavelli 
to the French court in the interest of Florence.? Both had ample 
opportunities to observe their countries at peace and in times 
of war. Both were either on the stage, as active participants, 
or sat in the first row to watch the curtain go up on countless 
political intrigues. Both arranged peace terms, made trea- 
ties,'° and worked in the interests of ambitious rulers.'' Both 
underwent moments of great danger, danger to their own per- 
sons as well as to the cause they were serving. Both worked 
hard and unselfishly’? for the men whom they admired, and de- 
voted the major parts of their lives to public service. 

The parallel extends even further, for the two right-hand 
men (Commynes of Louis XI; Machiavelli of Piero Soderini) 
found themselves in disgrace upon the advent of new govern- 
ments. Both were accused of high treason (justified only in 
Commynes’ case’*) by the new men in power. Both suffered the 
ignominy of being thrown in prison — Commynes for a much 
longer period of time than Machiavelli. The former spent 
horrible months in one of the notorious cages built originally by 
Louis XI for his political enemies. The latter suffered torture 
in the form of several turns of the rack. Both politicians began 
to write their best known works within a year after being re- 
leased from prison, while presumably still under the influence 
of their personal disgrace and misfortune. Both endeavored 
ardently to return to an active political life and both succeeded 
after intervals of eight to ten years. In each case, this return 
was disappointing, anti-climatic, and relatively short-lived. 
Neither of them lived to see his treatise on the prince published.“ 
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No absolute standards exist by which we might compare the 
relative importance of the two men in helping to shape the 
destiny of their countries. One scholar testifies that Commynes 
does not seem to have played an important part in economic 
matters,!° and the general tone of the « Mémoires > bears out 
this statement. At the same time, the work clearly implies that 
on many occasions Louis XI consulted Commynes on matters of 
foreign policy and then carried out the advice thus obtained. No 
historian has attempted the impossible task of trying to itemize 
the actions of Louis XI which can thus be traced back to Com- 
mynes. But speaking in general terms, it.can be said unhesi- 
tatingly that Commynes was so close to the king and undertook 
so many important missions for both Louis XI and Charles VIII 
that he helped to determine, in many instances, the course of 
the history of France. 

As for Machiavelli’s role in the history of Florence, two 
factors must be kept in mind. In the first place, Florence — key 
state though it was in the interplay of various powers in Italy — 
remained during the entire life of Machiavelli a secondary 
power, hardly more than a kind of proving ground for his politi- 
cal theories. In the second place, Machiavelli was a pro- 
fessional politician, a civil servant, who worked in a certain 
official capacity at a fixed salary per year. As such he was 
less responsible for setting policies than for seeing to it that 
those policies were carried out and certainly left a much 
smaller imprint in the practical politics of his day than the 
French chronicler. 

Did Machiavelli know Commynes? By reputation, almost 
certainly. Did they meet in person in Florence in the 1490’s? 
Several scholars have raised the question, but nobody has come 
up with any conclusive evidence. We do know that Commynes 
visited Florence several times during his life, his last visit 
occurring in 1495, during the Italian campaign of Charles VIII. 
It is probable, though not certain, that Machiavelli — then 
twenty-six years old — had already begun to serve Florence in 
a subordinate role. This would make it theoretically possible 
that the two men met briefly at that time.’® But if we consider 
Commynes’ high position as a French emissary and the great 
esteem in which we know the Italians to have held him, it does 
not seem very likely that he should have had many dealings, if 
any at all, with a minor Florentine official, such as Machiavelli 
then was. 

Although Commynes did not visit Florence again after 1495, 
we also know that he corresponded with that republic until 
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Shortly before his death in 1511, concerning a monetary claim 
against the former ruler of Florence, Peter of Medici, a claim 
which the new Florentine government refused to acknowledge 
although it had confiscated the Medici property. Commynes 
persisted in his claim and so did the Florentine government in 
its refusal. With a moderate degree of likelihood, it was Machi- 
avelli who, as Secretary of the Republic, handled directly or in- 
directly the answers to Commynes’ repeated and vain requests 
in the early 1500’s. This possibility was suggested eighty years 
ago by the Belgian scholar Kervyn de Lettenhove whose in- 
tensive research in French and Italian archives for Commynes’ 
letters and related documentary evidence did not enable him to 
come to a definitive conclusion concerning a tangible rapport, 
by correspondence, of Commynes and Machiavelli.’” 

Even if we assume, without possessing adequate evidence, 
but with a permissible amount of scholarly optimism, that our 
two men met as early as 1495, we must discard completely any 
possibility of mutual influence. The greater and by far the 
more important part of Commynes’ treatise on the prince 
(«Mémoires,>> Books I-VI) had been written prior to 1495. 
The rest was finished while Commynes continued to pester his 
Florentine correspondents with his monetary claim. But no 
part of Commynes’ commentaries had been published by the 
time Machiavelli composed his major political writings (roughly 
between 1510 and 1520), nor do we have any indication that the 
Commynes manuscripts were ever circulated widely in France 
or Italy during the first quarter of the sixteenth century, that is 
prior to the editio princeps in 1524. At most, I feel, Commynes 
could have been one of Machiavelli’s sources of information on 
the reign of Louis XI, a subject which interested Machiavelli 
very much and of which he made frequent use to illustrate his 
theories. This analysis, I must therefore repeat for the sake of 
emphasis, can never be a study of influences, but at best only 
one of parallelism. 


III 


From the biographical data I have cited and from our knowl- 
edge concerning the genesis of their works, we can deduce a 
very distinct difference in the authors’ approach to their writing 
and in their method of handling their subject matter. It must be 
remembered that the two men had basically different reasons 
for composing their manuals on the prince. Commynes can be 
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said to have become a politica] thinker almost by accident, 
whereas Machiavelli spent many years of study, meditation, and 
professional work in conscious and determined preparation for 
the type of writing exemplified by «The Prince> and the< Dis- 
courses.>> 

No dream, we may safely assume, was further removed 
from the young Commynes’ mind than that he should one day 
write down his experiences in the form of personal memoirs. 
He lived from day to day, fighting with word and deed to im- 
prove his own personal fortune, and at the same time his mind 
registered subconsciously the political scenes he witnessed. 
Only so romanticized a version of the times as Walter Scott’s 
<<Quentin Durward> would dare present a Commynes who, in 
his early twenties, felt already the urgent call to become the 
chronicler of his king’s great enterprises. Walter Scott, of 
course, took that liberty to enhance the effect of his novel. But 
if we content ourselves to stick to the facts in the case, it soon 
becomes apparent that when Commynes, having passed the 
prime of his career, began to record his memoirs of the dead 
king for the more extensive Latin eulogy of Angelo Cato, Arch- 
bishop of Vienne, he did so without any ulterior motives. He 
had no political axe to grind. Only gradually, I believe, Com- 
mynes began to realize the educational potentialities of what he 
was writing and thus he developed, more and more consciously, 
a series of object lessons dealing with the prince and the affairs 
of State. 

The same original lack of purpose did not characterize the 
circumstances which induced Machiavelli to write his major 
political works. In his historically famous letter of Decem- 
ber 10, 1513, addressed to Francesco Vettori, Machiavelli dis- 
cussed the composition of «The Prince» and said that he had 
devoted fifteen years to the study of the art of government. 
Hence, he added, “dovrebbe ciascuno aver caro servirsi di uno 
che alle spese d’altri fosse pieno di esperienza.”!® To this 
latter principle Commynes subscribed also — but the idea came 
to him more or less ex post facto, whereas it constituted one of 
the cornerstones of Machiavelli’s works. 

Much has been said about the immediate purpose of Machi- 
avelli’s <Prince.> Critics and historians alike have felt that 
Machiavelli wrote it, primarily, to suit the moment, to stir up 
enthusiasm among the Italians of the early sixteenth century, to 
have his contemporaries realize that their only salvation lay in 
uniting under a strong prince. All or some of this may have 
entered into Machiavelli’s mind, but we must remember that, 
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fundamentally, «The Prince >was a kind of by-product of the 
<<Discourses> and, as such, the result of many years of medi- 
tation coupled with his long experience in the field of politics 
(used here in its most general, Aristotelian sense). Hence 
Villari’s justified insistence on the essential long-range pur- 
pose of «The Prince»>?° 

As to the methods used by the two authors to develop their 
ideas, we must go back to their very different educational back- 
grounds. We must take into account the fact that Commynes 
served a master whose very success influenced many of his 
ideas, in contrast to the long series of patriotic frustrations in 
Machiavelli’s life. This left the Florentine searching every- 
where for examples to bear out his theories, whereas Com- 
mynes’ theories may frequently have been the result of the in- 
cidents he had been fortunate enough to observe in his lifetime. 

Having learned virtually no Latin and possessing a limited 
knowledge of the Roman historians, Commynes referred only on 
extremely rare occasions to happenings in the history of Rome 
to illustrate his ideas.”° Practically all his historical examples 
were chosen from the events of his own age or from that of the 
preceding generation which had reached him by word of mouth 
or through the writings of contemporary chroniclers. His 
common sense told him that he needed to go no further, in most 
cases, than to contemporary or almost contemporary events at 
the courts of Burgundy, France, England, Spain, etc. to illus- 
trate the soundness of his ideas. Fate had introduced him to a 
great variety of princes — chiefly Charles the Bold, Louis XI, 
Edward IV of England, and Charles VIII. It was their multiple 
character traits, their successes and their failures which made 
up the material later reworked by Commynes in his «<Mé- 
moires.> And the finished product took the form of Commynes’ 
practical advice to future generations of princes. It would 
never have occurred to the basically unscientific mind of Com- 
mynes to consider a series of hypothetical cases which might 
happen some day and for which the prince should have an answer 
ready, much as the mathematician has a formula handy to solve 
any problem dealing with the combinations and permutations of 
numbers. 

Machiavelli, on the other hand, in «The Prince» and es- 
pecially in the «Discourses» on which he worked for a much 
longer period of time, often did just that: he solved political 
problems with the thoroughness of a scientist who considers 
every possible combination of circumstances. He knew inti- 
mately the works of all Roman and many Greek historians. He 
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had what Villari called a “scenfinata ammirazione per 1’an- 
tichita”2 and his heroes “sono quindi sul Campidoglio, la sua 
patria ideale 6 sempre Roma.”” Because of this infinitely 
greater knowledge of history, Machiavelli made use of many 
more varied and erudite examples of history than Commynes to 
back up his ideas. More often than not, ancient history supplied 
him with the precedent which the future prince was to emulate, 
in contrast to events chosen from the contemporary scene which 
were to deter that same prince from repeating a mistake. This 
was, however, not true of all contemporary examples, for he 
admired greatly the political maneuvers which had brought 
success to Louis XI, and often referred admiringly to him in 
his political writings. And conversely, he would sometimes find 
fault with the political move of a Roman statesman and choose 
that to illustrate the negative side of his argument. In view of 
the political life which Machiavelli knew best, namely the 
selfish, often petty, and always harmful intrigues of the Italian 
principalities and the Papacy, it is easy for us to understand 
why Machiavelli sought an escape in the glorious past of Roman 
history. 

Both Commynes and Machiavelli realized the value of illus- 
trating an idea by the use of historical examples. Machiavelli, 
as the result of his many years of meditation, had the dangerous 
tendency, especially in the «Discourses, >» of permitting him- 
self to be carried away by an abstract discussion, thus some- 
times weakening the effect of his usually lucid and logical 
sequence of thought. Commynes, on the contrary, never seems 
to have lost much time meditating, but always used as a con- 
venient starting point the facts he had observed in person. As 
Chantelauze suggested, we deal here with a kind of empiricism 
in Commynes’ political thinking, 


qui conduit droit au fait, qui ne s’en écarte jamais, qui 
ne se laisse pas dévoyer, comme il arrive souvent a 
Machiavel, par des discussions de principes abstraits, 
et qui ne se pique pas de philosophie.”* 


IV 


In my attempt to compare, textually, the < Mémoires > of 
Commynes and <The Prince» of Machiavelli, I soon discoyered 
that the closest resemblance between the two works consisted 
in their respective treatments of the prince’s character. True, 
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Commynes, in characterizing the prince, rarely left the concrete 
example — chiefly Louis XI — whereas Machiavelli normally 
started with an abstract idea and used the concrete example 
merely to prove his point.% But it is significant to note that the 
two authors, in spite of these contrasting methods of approach, 
arrived at almost identical conclusions. 

Both writers made it an absolute prerequisite of the prince’s 
formative years that he acquaint himself with and profit from 
the histories of previous princes, as compiled by trustworthy 
historians who would teach the young inexperienced prince in a 
short time such matters as he could learn by himself only in 
many years of bitter experience. Both authors often insisted on 
this mission of theirs as historians and on the prince’s obli- 
gation to avail himself of historical works. Of the many 
passages illustrating and — by repetition — emphasizing this 
idea, I shall quote only one for each author. Thus Commynes 
exclaimed: 


Est, ce me semble... l’ung des grandz moyens de 
rendre ung homme saige d’avoir let les hystoires 
anciennes et apprendre a se conduyre et garder et 
entreprendre saigement par les hystoires et exemples 
de noz predecesseurs. Car nostre vie est si briefve 


qu’elle ne suffit 4 avoir de tant de choses experience.”° 


And Machiavelli respectfully advises Lorenzo of Medici in the 
very dedication of <The Prince>: 


. . . Considerato come da me non li possa essere 
fatto maggiore dono, che darle faculta a potere in 
brevissimo tempo intendere tutto quello che io, in tanti 
anni e con tanti mia disagi e periculi ho conosciuto e 
inteso.”6 


Our primary concern, however, should be with the less 
obvious, the frequently unpleasant character traits which Machi- 
avelli ascribed to the prince and through which his work gained 
fame (or notoriety) even while still in manuscript form. It is 
precisely the coexistence or preexistence of similarly repulsive 
qualities in the character of Louis XI (from which starting point 
Commynes generalizes to include all princes) which first called 
my attention to the curious parallelism in the works of our two 
authors. 

Machiavelli found for instance, as Commynes had found 
before him, a kind of slow-burning suspicion which is the ideal 
prince’s natural attribute: 
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E tanto, dunque, naturale questo pespert) ne’ 
principi, che non se ne possono difendere.”’ 


Or, in the words of Commynes: 


Quant a estre suspicionneux, tous grandz princes 
le sont, et par especial les saiges et ceulx qui ont eu 
beaucoup d’ennemys et offensé plusieurs.”* 


Just as Commynes had recognized that a prince would derive 
ultimate advantages from having his subjects fear him to some 
extent,2° so Machiavelli advised his prince in one of the best 
known chapters of the book that the prince should make himself 
feared rather than loved by his people, as long.as he could not 
be loved and feared simultaneously, arguing that it was de- 
cidedly dangerous for the welfare of the State if the prince was 
only loved.’ Both Commynes and Machiavelli, the former in- 
directly, the latter directly, cautioned the prince against letting 
the good side of his nature govern all his actions. Thus we read 
in <The Prince> a statement which, for the moral it contained, 
could have come out of the< Mémoires > equally well: 


Onde é necessario a uno principe, volendosi 
mantenere, imparare a potere essere non buono, e 
usarlo e non l’usare secondo la necessita.*? 


Nevertheless, Machiavelli urged his prince not to let his vices 
get the better of him, just as Commynes had considered it a 
major blessing for the people to have a prince in whom the good 
qualities outweighed the bad: 


Quant en ung prince la vertu et bonnes condicions 
précedent les vices, il est digne de grand louenge. . . .°? 


One of these virtues we might expect to be generosity on the 
part of the prince toward his subjects. But in the chapter in 
which Machiavelli analyzed the merits and demerits of avarice 
and generosity,’ he came to the conclusion — based on per- 
fectly sound political argument — that in the long run it would 
pay the prince not to appear generous, even at the risk of gain- 
ing the reputation of being avaricious. Later Machiavelli modi- 
fied his idea to some extent when he admitted the usefulness of 
generosity toward the prince’s chief aides. Commynes’ com- 
ments on the occasional acts of generosity of Louis XI and his 
more usual, often striking, miserliness, had a similar pattern, 
although he did not define the actual dangers of a prince’s 
generosity quite so lucidly as Machiavelli. 
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The ideal prince, in the works of both authors, appeared as 
a craftily calculating, forever suspicious and sometimes fright- 
ened man whose virtues overshadowed his vices, who was not 
overbearing, and who realized the necessity of being feared 
rather than loved by his people. He had to be well educated and 
endowed with a generous quantity of common sense. In other 
words, Commynes and Machiavelli had in mind almost identical 
human beings when they spoke about the prince. In the case of 
Commynes, the formidable figure of Louis XI clearly provided 
the memorialist with the concrete example from which he drew 
his generalizations. Machiavelli, on the other hand, with his 
remarkable capacity for abstract reasoning and with his un- 
failing sense of logic, was led to describe an imaginary prince 
who, as a human being, could easily be identified as that same 
Louis XI. 

More important, ultimately, than a comparison of the 
princes’ characters, and more conclusive for the establishment 
of significant parallelism, will be an examination of the actions 
which the two historians advocated for their rulers in order that 
the latter might achieve a maximum of “glorie e ricchezze,” in 
the language of Machiavelli, or “profit et honneur,” in the lan- 
guage of Commynes. These respective combinations of glory 
and wealth, profit and honor, did they not reflect the age in 
which they were voiced? Seventy-five years prior to Jean 
Bodin, Commynes imbued political science with a spirit which 
had not existed before him in France and which later was to 
obtain its clearest delineation in Italy from the pens of Machia- 
velli and the slightly younger Guicciardini. We shall discover 
that Commynes and Machiavelli suggested to their princes many 
similar ideas for the conduct of their governments: Similar 
ways and means, a similar adherence to common Sense, similar 
ruthlessness. But at the same time, and as a kind of corollary, 
there will also appear specific differences which characterized 
their two forms of government and which constituted a restric- 
tion in the parallelism of their works. 

Like Commynes, Machiavelli spent much time discussing the 
prince’s need for surrounding himself with capable, trustworthy 
advisers. A whole chapter of «The Prince » was devoted to 
this idea3>* It was further elaborated in a second chapter in 
which Machiavelli distinguished between the trusted adviser and 
the untrustworthy, selfish flatterer.°° Both chapters read like 
pages out of the < Mémoires, » so completely did the two au- 
thors see eye to eye on the choice of the prince’s advisers, on 
the prince’s obligation to consult his advisers constantly, and — 
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this is a particularly striking parallel — on the prince’s right 
and duty to make decisions of his own after having consulted his 
chief aides. It would be difficult indeed, even for one familiar 
with both works, to distinguish whether the following passage is 
a quotation, with modern spelling and syntax, from Commynes 
or a French translation of Machiavelli: 


Il doit, s’il est prudent, faire choix dans ses Etats 
de quelques hommes sages, et leur donner, mais a eux 
seuls, liberté entire de lui dire la vérite.** 


Actually this comes from the « Prince.» Compare it with 
Commynes’ opinion: 


C’est grand richesse a ung prince d’avoir en sa 
compaignie ung saige homme et bien seur pour luy et 
le croyre et que cestuy-la ayt loy de luy dire vérité,*” 


In the original, the two statements contained even the same key- 
word “savio” and “saige,” with their early sixteenth-century 
shade of meaning: wise, namely politically shrewd and skilful. 

The lesson of ruthlessly breaking a treaty when this would 
help the cause of the State was voiced several times in the 
<<Mémoires,> usually by implication, namely by Commynes’ 
benevolent approval of this one or that one of his master’s 
political maneuvers. In<«< The Prince> Machiavelli openly 
advocated this procedure which all too many dictators since the 
days of the Renaissance seem to have made their motto. The 
prince, said Machiavelli, should not fulfill his promises if by so 
doing he could harm his own cause, and if the reasons which 
had prompted his original promise no longer existed in the 
current political situation.®* Not a very wholesome political 
philosophy, to be sure, but one which speaks loudly for the 
spirit of the age in which it was written. The same cruelty 
which caused Louis XI to order the execution of innocent citi- 
zens of a newly conquered town to subdue the rest of the in- 
habitants, this same cruelty which Commynes silently tolerated, 
was excused by Machiavelli under certain circumstances, 
namely, if ultimately it brought about the permanent solution of 
a political problem.*® 

The reason which prompted both Commynes and Machiavelli 
to sanction occasional acts of cruelty and ruthlessness on the 
part of the prince must be found in their mutual feeling that, 
above all other considerations, patriotism should guide the 
policies of the ideal prince. For Machiavelli, this patriotic 
idea of a strong, united Italy dominated all other political aims. 
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Commynes, who had deserted the Duke of Burgundy, became an 
ardent French patriot through his contact with Louis XI. In this 
spirit of patriotism Commynes related how the French king 
pledged that he would do anything to keep the English out of 
France,*° and Machiavelli theorized: “Facci dunque uno principe 
di vincere e mantenere lo stato; e mezzi saranno sempre 
indicati onorevoli e da ciascuno laudati.”*! 

The diplomatic “art de séparer” which Commynes con- 
sidered one of the chief assets of the successful prince found an 
equally outspoken defender in Machiavelli who explained in his 
<<Discourses » that the prince should make every attempt to pry 
apart an alliance of hostile princes, even after the outbreak of 
war.*? Since any such alliance suffers from the basic weakness 
of being exposed to the intrigues of a skilful opponent, a prince 
must remember the maxim that a single strong military power 
is usually more effective than a numerically far superior aggre- 
gate of opposing powers. In the long run, warned Machiavelli, 
who perhaps wanted his writings to inspire a contemporary 
prince into forming this single, invincible, wholly Italian power, 
the alliance would be broken up and the prince who had relied 
solely on the momentum of his own military strength would 
emerge victorious.** Expressed here in abstract terms, as was 
so often the case and sometimes the demerit of the « Dis- 
courses,» this same idea had found a practical application in 
the «< Mémoires» when Commynes pointed out the greater 
likelihood of victory of a single prince who had at his disposal 
10,000 troops as compared to ten opposing, allied princes who 
had 6,000 troops each under their command.“ 

Included in their respective handbooks for the use of fu- 
ture princes, there appeared the advice, freely given by both 
historians, that the prince must consciously and constantly 
cultivate the art of political foresight and must possess suf- 
ficient flexibility in his actions to cope with each new and un- 
expected situation, even if in so doing he had to alter his course 
of action from time to time. In Emerson’s language, “no 
foolish consistency” should ever characterize the reign of the 
prince.*° 

While we shall find later on that Commynes and Machiavelli 
differed sharply in outlining the prince’s attitude towards war, 
they did agree on one aspect of war, and both admonished the 
prince to remember that a war could be started very easily, at 
his command, but that the end of the war usually escaped the 
prince’s power and jurisdiction. In almost identical terms, 
Commynes stated: 
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La guerre entre deux grans princes est pick. aisée 
a commencer, mais tres mal aisée a rapaiser,*® 


and Machiavelli repeated after him — independently, of course: 


Perché ciascuno puO cominciare una guerra a sua 


posta, ma non finirla .. .*” 


Living in a world in which they saw the constant struggle for 
absolute power within the separate states of a larger nation 
(France under Louis XI; Italy around 1500) or of separate 
nations within the same continent, Commynes and Machiavelli 
came to the same pessimistic but realistic conclusion which 
they explained at great length to their royal disciples and which 
seems to explain equally well the chronic ills of our times, 
namely, that two powerful princes could not live side by side in 
peace for very long: 


Deux gros ne se peuvent endurer,*® 


we read in the <Memoires,> and in the more abstract terms 
of «The Prince: > 


Una regoula generale, la quale mai o raro falla: che 
chi @ cagione che uno diventi potente, ruina.*® 


The prince, it follows logically in the political philosophies of 
both authors, should not look outside of his State to find help 
and additional strength. Both emphasized that, in the last analy- 
sis,the prince must never lose sight of the basic truth that his 
power would come to naught unless it was backed by the pegple, 
and that he must therefore endeavor to obtain the post oactble 
modus vivendi with his subjects. With this goal in mind, the 
prince might have to appear ruthless at times, command fear 
rather than love, show avarice rather than generosity, but 
underneath his actions there would always have to be the 


prince’s striving for the people’s friendship. As Machiavelli 
put it: 


A uno principe é necessario avere el populo amico; 
altrimenti non ha nelle avversita remedio.° 


Similarly, throughout the < Mémoires, >> Commynes stressed 
the necessity that the prince be backed by a saoperatig people: 


Les roys et princes sont beaucoup plus “fors quant 
ilz entreprennent quelque affaire par le conseil de leur 
subgectz, et aussi plus craintz de leurs ennemys.”? 
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Without making any pretense at having exhausted the subject, 
I have attempted thus far to point out the striking resemblances, 
the frequently identical thoughts in the writings of our two 
authors. The personality of the prince as it has come to be as- 
sociated throughout the centuries with the picture painted by 
Machiavelli has been found to exist both in its broad aspects 
and in numerous minute details in the picture drawn by Com- 
mynes in his<Mémoires.> Many of the actions of the prince 
which gradually gave rise to the epithet “machiavellian” had 
their counterparts in the recommendations of the earlier 
French chronicler. Before we can arrive at a more definite 
conclusion, however, in this study of parallelism, I intend to 
examine the negative side of the question, in other words the 
principal ideas on which Commynes and Machiavelli did not see 
eye to eye andin which Machiavelli’s prince did not follow in 
the footsteps of his predecessor in the < Mémoires. » 


V 


At first sight there appear to exist two major aspects of the 
prince’s rules of conduct on which Commynes and Machiavelli 
came to a decided parting of the ways: first, the role of war in 
the life of the prince and secondly, his attitude toward religion. 
Upon closer examination, however, I found only the first aspect 
— war — to be the only real difference between the two authors. 

In addition to these conflicting considerations on subjects of 
paramount importance, there exist differences on minor points 
of procedure, so to speak, where Commynes and Machiavelli 
suggested different rules to their respective princes. This 
should not surprise us, for where could we ever find two po- 
litical thinkers or, for that matter, any two men who would 
recommend exactly the same measures for carrying out their 
theories of government? As a rule, a simple explanation can 
be found for the existence of such minor differences of opinion 
among two or more people who think basically alike by taking 
into account two of the three factors brought to prominence by 
Taine: the milieu and the moment. I shall restrict my treat- 
ment of these minor differences to one example which seems 
particularly interesting and which shows that the cool analyst, 
Machiavelli, oceasionally could see no farther than his im- 
mediate surroundings. What should be the prince’s first action 
upon assuming control of the government? Aware of the practi- 
cal usefulness of this problem, Commynes mentioned it several 
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times in his writing and, as a solution, offered the suggestion 
that the prince should start out by leaving as much as ‘possible 
unchanged, by allowing the key personnel to remain in their 
positions, and by introducing changes only very gradually after 
having become thoroughly acquainted with conditions in the 
country. The dying Louis XI bequeathed this suggestion to his 
successor. Many years later, Commynes praised Louis XII 
highly for having followed an identical procedure after the death 
of Charles VIII.52 Machiavelli, on the other hand, advised his 
prince to do just the opposite: to start out with a complete 
housecleaning. Particularly if the country’s foundations were 
shaky, but even without this prerequisite, the prince’s best 
means to keep his grip on the State was to “fare ogni cosa, in 
quello stato di nuovo”.** Regardless of the merits of the two 
solutions as presented by Commynes and Machiavelli, it may be 
pointed out that Machiavelli’s solution echoed to a very large 
extent his general discontent with the Italian States, his disgust 
and disappointment with the new Florentine State, and his de- 
sire to achieve a radical reform at the earliest opportunity. 
Had it not been for these temporary circumstances, Machia- 
velli would probably have realized that there was another solu- 
tion to the problem and that many a prince might start his reign 
more profitably in the manner recommended by Commynes. 

Turning away from these minor differences of opinion, we 
come to the forever crucial problem of war. Just as vital in 
the France of Louis XI as in the Florence of the Medici, war 
constituted a topic to which both Commynes and Machiavelli 
devoted considerable thoughtin their writings. But here all par- 
allelism comes to an end. No ruler could read the «<Mémoi- 
res» and <The Prince> without asking himself: Who was 
right? Commynes, who wanted the prince to avoid war at any 
price, even to the point of humiliating himself; or Machiavelli 
who wanted his whole reign to be nothing but a continuous prep- 
aration for and waging of aggressive war? 

While Commynes had implored his prince again and again to 
avoid a battle, to seek and to prefer any solution other than war, 
Machiavelli stated bluntly that the worst policy for a prince to 
adopt consisted in avoiding or trying to delay war: “La guerra 
non si leva, ma si differisce a vantaggio di altri.”™ And again, 
in the same chapter: “Che non si debbe mai lasciare seguire 
uno disordine per fuggire una guerra; perché la non si fugge, 
ma si differisce a tuo disavvantaggio.” °° 

But Machiavelli did not stop at this essentially negative 
thought that it did not pay to avoid war. He went further and 
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explained in the chapter entitled “Quello che s’appartenga a uno 
principe circa la milizia,” that the prince’s every thought and 
action must center around war: its preparation and its suc- 
cessful waging. The opening sentence of this chapter will show 
Machiavelli’s concept more forcefully than any additional ex- 
planation on my part: 


Debbe adunque uno principe non avere altro obietto 
né altro pensiero, né prendre cosa alcuna per sua arte, 
fuora della guerra e ordini e disciplina di essa; percné 
quella é sola arte che si espetta a chi comanda.”® 


The prince, according to Machiavelli, should prepare himself 
for war, physically and mentally, through exercise and reading. 
Peace, then, appeared as nothing but a temporary state of 
affairs which afforded the prince additional opportunity to pre- 
pare for the next war. How very far removed was this concept 
from the ideas of Commynes! Of a Commynes who spent the 
better part of his life on missions designed to prolong or to 
bring about peace and who gave us to understand throughout his 
writings that the prince’s most lasting success would be the 
maintenance of peace for his country and the concentration of 
all his efforts on the art of diplomacy. Along very similar 
lines, Commynes wanted the prince to avoid all risk and demon- 
strated to him how foolhardy it was to hazard his slowly gained 
power on the unpredictable fortune of any one battle,°” whereas 
Machiavelli did not consider it unwise to risk one’s power, but 
only to risk one’s power without committing, in so doing, his 
entire strength: “Mai non si debbe con parte delle sue forze 
arrischiare tutta la sua fortuna.” °° 

In trying to explain these clashing principles, it will not 
solve the problem to say that, in Machiavelli’s case, his ex- 
periences in Florence had proved to him the necessity for 
violent action, for inevitable war, to aid Florence and Italy out 
of their political instability. Commynes too had lived during 
turbulent times which required a strong hand on the part of any 
prince who wanted to win the struggle for supremacy in France. 
It is noteworthy that in spite of the military successes he had 
witnessed as adviser of Louis XI, in the 1470’s, Commynes 
never lost sight of the greater value of a peaceful, diplomatic 
settlement of all issues, foreign and domestic. Although it may 
appear at first to be a contradiction in terms, it is no exagger- 
ation to say that, in some respects, Commynes came closer to 
what we call today “machiavellian” principles in diplomacy than 
did Machiavelli himself. It is impossible to diminish or to 
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explain away the importance Machiavelli attributed to absolute 
war in the handbook he composed for the use of the prince. 

The second major aspect in which the tone of Commynes’ 
writings differs sharply from that of Machiavelli’s works is to 
be found in their respective treatments of the role of God in the 
reign of the prince. God was conspicuously absent in all the 
major portions of «The Prince,» was mentioned only a few 
times throughout the work, and then only in almost rhetorical 
figures of speech which show their author to be an agnostic at 
best. A prince attempting to follow Machiavelli’s concepts 
would leave God completely out of any considerations he might 
make for governing his country. Instead of relying on God’s 
active help, the prince should adopt self-reliance as his watch- 
word. 

A first reading of Commynes’ « Mémoires,» on the other 
hand, would convey upon the reader the impression of God’s 
omnipresence. The prince should not take a step, Commynes 
repeated many times, without keeping in mind that he was doing 
so with the help of God and that the slightest forgetfulness of 
God’s almightiness could have dire consequences for the prince 
and his country. Again and again this idea was sounded in a 
multitude of variations. In fact, so often did this idea appear 
that some critics have doubted the religious sincerity of Com- 
mynes and have interpreted his many references to God asa 
kind of false front to cover up for a basic lack of religious faith. 
Ido not agree with this criticism. Commynes did reserve an 
important place for God in his writings and, in this respect, re- 
mained in sharp apparent contrast to Machiavelli. 

As soon, however, as one looks beneath the surface, he finds 
a Commynes who, for all practical purposes, taught his prince 
the adoption of’a self-reliance quite similar to that of Machia- 
velli. It is true that Commynes’ prince had to keep in mind the 
necessity for religious faith in the exercise of his government. 
Never was he to become overconfident, for fear that God might 
suddenly interfere and change matters to the detriment of the 
prince. God’s direct influence on the prince was, therefore, 
largely one of restraint and moderation and thus — in Com- 
mynes’ opinion -- a very healthy one. But we can read between 
the lines of the< Mémoires>> a message of more far-reaching 
implications — that in effect the prince could and should create 
his own opportunities for success, that his working principle 
should also be self-reliance, perhaps in a less absolute, more 
humble form than that advocated by Machiavelli, but, in the last 
analysis, self-reliance. Machiavelli, we might say, had broken 
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away completely from the religious traditions of the preceding 
centuries, both inwardly and outwardly. Commynes, on the 
other hand, had done so only inwardly, while maintaining out- 
wardly, the spiritual values of the Middle Ages.*® 


VI 


Why, one may ask in conclusion, has Machiavelli’s «Prince> 
enjoyed such universal recognition as a landmark of political 
thought, whereas Commynes’ writings, popular though they were 
throughout the centuries among a substantial reading public, 
never entered into the discussion of comprehensive studies like 
Cassirer’s <The myth of the state,> or J. W. Allen’s thoroughly 
documented <History of political thought in the 16th century?> 
Why did the late Ernst Cassirer never take Commynes into con- 
sideration when he made the following statement: 


Machiavelli discovered an entirely new type of 
strategy — a strategy based upon mental weapons in- 
stead of physical weapons. No other author before him 
had taught this strategy (my underscoring). It was a 
compound of two elements: it was created by a clear, 
cool, and logical mind and by a man who could make 
use of both his rich personal experience in the affairs 
of state and his deep knowledge of human nature. 


The answer tothese questions would run, presumably, as follows: 
Many of Commynes’ ideas disappeared behind the mass of his- 
torical narrative which constituted the bulk of his writing. The 
casual reader who could not fail to be stirred by the inflam- 
matory tone of Machiavelli’s <Prince>, by the conciseness of 
this daring piece of political philosophy, the same casual reader 
would see in Commynes’ «Mémoires>> first and foremost what 
the title implied, namely, a series of personal recollections, 
without far-reaching implications in the realm of political 
thinking. Had an editor of the sixteenth century gone to the 
trouble of publishing separately just those excerpts from the 
«Mémoires» on which this discussion is based, Commynes 
would probably be included today in every listing of political 
theorists of that century. 

It is this matter of form, therefore, which above all differ- 
entiates Commynes and. Machiavelli and which accounts for the 
reputation each one gained in the history of letters and thought. 
It is also the matter of internal approach to their subject: 
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Commynes starting out with the example he observed in person 
and drawing from it — empirically — his conclusions; Machia- 
velli, on the other hand, starting out with the principle, search- 
ing in his vast store of historical knowledge for examples to 
support his ideas, and carrying his theorizing at times too far. 
Commynes wrote in the mellow mood of moderation which be- 
fitted the memoirs of a man fondly remembering better days. 
Machiavelli tried to overpower his reader with the uncompro- 
mising radicalism of the political pamphleteer. 

And yet, if we seek out objectively the message which Com- 
mynes and Machiavelli included in what they both considered to 
be handbooks for the use of future princes, we realize that Com- 
mynes’ writings contained most of the essential ideas on the 
character and the duties of the ideal prince which were later 
expressed in more vigorous and definitive form by Machiavelli. 
Several hundred books or large sections of books on the conduct 
of princes were accessible during the age of Commynes and 
Machiavelli. They were ridden by theology and metaphysics. 
Our two authors rejected this idealism and drifted toward a 
political realism, unknown to formal writing of their times® 
To state it more concretely, Louis XI and the hypothetical 
prince of Machiavelli could easily have been twin-brothers, 
not identical twins perhaps, but so much alike in temperament 
and action as to leave no doubt about their common ancestry. 

Thus we can return once more to our point of departure: 
the casual statement made in 1850 by Sainte-Beuve on the 
subject of the Commynes-Machiavelli parallelism. With un- 
canny accuracy, he expressed the internal difference (alluding 
to Commynes’ moderation), the external difference (alluding to 
the comparative bulkiness of the « Mémoires»), and at the 
same time their essential affinity when he said of Commynes: 
“C’esten douceur, et sans enfaire semblant, notre Machiavel.”® 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Professor Dreyer was killed in an automo- 
bile accident in August 1950 before he could make final correc- 
tions to the present article. Since the small imperfections 
pointed out by readers of the manuscript do not mar its funda- 
mental worth as a detailed comparative study, the editors of 
SYMPOSIUM have thought it best to publish the work as it was 
submitted. 
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NEW TRENDS IN PROUST CRITICISMS 


: ? 
Germaine Bree 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A little over two years ago, in November 1947, the twenty 
_ fifth anniversary of Proust’s death was the occasion of a reap- 
praisal of his great work< A la Recherche du Temps Perdu.>> 
Many articles appeared in the literary reviews of the occidental 
world on that occasion clearly marking that Proust’s audience, 
like the one he had conquered a quarter of a century before, 
continued to be international. True to a long tradition of 
literary “enquétes” the Figaro asked a number of writers 
whether they read Proust, and whether he had influenced them. 
The answers were fairly non-committal. It seems however that 
such questionnaires fail to measure the real place of an author 
and his chances for survival. Outside the world of students and 
scholars, how many people can honestly claim today that they 
continue to read the great classics? A thorough acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of literature maintained after college by 
Slow, leisurely reading is a rare thing in our time, even among 
writers, often fairly hard pressed by the material difficulties 
of living. A great generation of disinterested readers among 
whom we can place André Gide and Marcel Proust himself is 
fast disappearing. 

More significant certainly as a means to judge an author’s 
standing are the re-editions of his works and the volume and 
quality of the critical appraisals it inspires. It is a fact that in 
a period of severe crisis in the publishing business, Proust 
sells. Since 1945 there has been about one re-edition of Proust 
every year. Two limited editions published in 1947 and 1948 
are now almost unobiainable. The current twelve volume re- 
edition issued in 1949 will be followed by another impression 
this year. Plans are being made to bring out « A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu>> in the Pléiade edition. Whether Proust is 
being read may be open to question; his work however un- 
questionably commands a steady market even if we take into 
account the smallness of a current edition in France as com- 
pared to that of a best seller in America. It is no small matter, 
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financially, to acquire even the ordinary twelve volume edition 
of Proust, it supposes deliberate forethought and choice. 

There are other signs of Proust’s solidity, in spite of 
pronostics to the contrary anda momentary eclipse which ac- 
companied the occupation and liberation, in spite of Sartre’s 
vigorous attacks in the heyday of existentialism.’ As the first 
flurry raised around the post-liberation group subsides it has 
become apparent that Proust has not receded on the literary 
horizon. André Gide, in one of the series of interviews broad- 
cast this winter inFrance stated his opinion that Proust’s work, 
which he was re-reading, was one of the few really important 
works of the past half-century, one of its summits. André 
Gide’s judgement, excellent though it is, might be questioned as 
coming from a contemporary of Proust. But a young, a very 
young review «< Imprudence>>* is not afraid of mentioning 
Proust as one of the great authors it admires whilst mani- 
festing a respectful but firm disagreement with Sartre. «<Im- 
prudence> is not an important review, but it gives the opinion 
of a very young twenty-year old group with literary interests. 
It is clear that in France today one of the periodic re-evalu- 
ations of literary reputations is under way. The brilliant and 
prolific group of writers who rose somewhat over-rapidly to 
fame in the “entre-deux guerres” period are undergoing almost 
as rapid a deflation. Some, like Morand, have disappeared 
from the literary scene; others like Giono, Duhamel and even 
the Jules Romains of <Les Hommes de bonne volonté> are 
suffering a kind of eclipse. Proust’s work looms all the larger 
as the prestige of many of his contemporaries, in publication, 
if not necessarily in age, considerably dwindles. The steadily 
increasing volume of work listed in any fairly complete bibli- 
ography of Proustian studies bears witness to his importance. 
It is however changing in character. 

A glance at the file containing the titles of theses on Proust 
deposited at the Sorbonne shows that some twenty dissertations 
are in course of preparation there, many, of considerable scope, 
are very near completion. Proust has become a classic even 
at the Sorbonne. Enough has been written or is being written on 
Proust, one might think, to discourage any further study. Such 
a conclusion would be erroneous. We have come to a turning 
point in the study and understanding of <A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu.> Much that has been written on Proust to date 
will be qualified, and occasionally invalidated in the next few 
years. It will seem more interesting as a document of the im- 
pact of Proust on his contemporaries than as an introduction 
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to the work itself. A vast edifice of comment grew up very 
quickly around Proust, building up interpretations which are 
often semi-lyrical in inspiration and tend to mask the real 
nature of his tremendous masterpiece, just as memoirs and 
reminiscences piled up around the man himself building up a 
Proustian legend. Both the man and the work gave ample 
ground for endless comment and the accumulation of essays and 
memoirs around them is a sign of the fascination they exer- 
cised over their contemporaries. In tone, seriousness and 
genuine enthusiasm, the admirers of Proust can be distinguished 
among the innumerable satellites which immediately congregate 
around any literary production in France in a far too literary 
minded milieu. It is likely that, for some time still, volumes 
containing letters and souvenirs will continue to appear spo- 
radically, according to the initiative of Proust s correspondants 
and friends, but a vast and systematic effort to organise, evalu- 
ate, synthesize the abundant accumulation of Proustiana is now 
giving its first harvest. In the next two or three years it will 
change the character of any approach to Proust: 

Lately, two good biographies of Proust have synthesized and 
set up in an accurate chronological order the general infor- 
mation on Proust’s life which had been dispersed in the many 
partial and naturally imprecise memoirs of his friends* A 
carefully established chronology of Proust’s published corre- 
spondance will shortly appear? and add to our more exact 
knowledge of his life. Proust’s life is moving out of the domain 
of anecdote into the domain of history. True it is still sur- 
rounded by an aura of mystery. It will probably continue to 
be surrounded by some mystery, like almost any life, and a 
fortiori Proust’s which is a strange, complicated, mysterious 
life. Certain sombre aspects of his personality now tend to 
appear, aspects very naturally passed over by the small group 
of friends who knew him well and were deeply attached to him. 
Proust’s homosexuality, the peculiar forms it may have taken 
inhis individual case, coloured by his complex relations with his 
mother, his illness, the extreme subtlety of his sensibility, his 
sensuality and his scrupulousness seem to have led him into a 
world which transforms the “petit Proust” of the Salons into a 
person of infinitely more scope than was suggested by the 
charming Proust of so many memoirs. The existence in 
Proust’s life of a prisoner, of a succession of prisoners, his 
relations with the equivalent of a Jupien for example are 
facts which open new perspectives into his life and work, so 
inextricably mingled. How far one can explore such hidden 
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aspects of Proust’s life without falling into the domain of dubi- 
ous anecdote, and how useful to the literary historian such an 
exploration may be, is a matter for discussion. Here again, 
one legend of Proust must not be substituted for another and 
contemporary testimony is subject to caution, coloured as it is 
very soon by imagination and legend. It is perhaps enough to 
know that there seems to be at the root of almost all the situ- 
ations in<< A la Recherche du Temps Perdu>> some real situ- 
ation in life, and to remember how isolated Proust was in his 
cork-lined room, and how his imagination must have worked on 
any Situation. One of the great contributions to the understand- 
ing of Proust made by the two recent biographies is to give the 
reading public certain definite facts about his life, such, for 
example, as his relations with Agostinelli© They thus help 
clear up the general confusion, from which few of Proust’s 
commentators have escaped, between Proust the author, and 
the fictional narrator of his work. It is so persistant a con- 
fusion, explicable to be sure, that we find as serious-minded a 
critic as Professor Tauman’ who in a succession of para- 
graphs, with no warning to the reader, writes “ses amis,” his 
friends, the “his” referring to Proust, “sa tante Léonie” and 
“sa grandmére” the “his” referring to the narrator. The 
mental confusion and aesthetic error are plain in this double 
chassé-croisé between the fact and literature. True, Proust 
himself makes the confusion occasionally, though just as often 
he insists it should not be made, but the relation between him- 
self and his narrator is as complex as the relation between 
himself and his entire world. If all the episodes in the book 
seem to have had some counterpart in Prousts experience 
they have none the less “suffered a sea-change.” What is, we 
may well ask the part of Proust in Swann, in Charlus, in 
Legrandin, in Bergotte, or even in the cruel and pleasure- 
loving Albertine, Andrée who so closely ressembles the nar- 
rator and the tender and sacrilegous Melle Vinteuil? One of 
the oldest Proustian themes, present in< Les Plaisirs et les 
jours> is the co-existence within one body of several person- 
alities. Why, in «<A la Recherche du Temps Perdu> limit to 
the narrator the incarnation of Proust’s various selves, simply 
because the others do not say “je”? Why in the case of the 
narrator overlook the part of literary elaboration simply be- 
cause he does say “je”? Proust, we know now had thought of 
writing his work in the third person. It was, one may venture 
to say, his aesthetic choice to use the “je,” the “je” gives a 
point of view on the whole, a point of view which imposes itself 
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perfectly naturally on the reader;*‘but the coincidence of the 
narrator’s point of view with the reader’s does not imply the 
same limited coincidence with the author’s. To assimilate the 
two is as naive as to conclude that Proust’s acquaintance with 
the world of Sodoma, for example, was acquired, like the nar- 
rator’s, by inadvertently looking through windows or innocently 
and accidentally dropping in one evening for a drink in as 
curious an establishment as Jupien’s. It is tempting to read 
“Proust” wherever there is “je” in the novel. It has very 
generally been done. The confusion has had its reaction on 
Proustian studies as a whole, for it has caused much mis- 
understanding on the nature of Proust s creative effort. Proust 
thought of his work as a work of art. Only through the medium 
of literary creation, of fiction, in its total structure and atmos- 
phere can it be fully understood. A good biography of Proust 
based on fact and on a sound chronology, marking clearly that 
it is free, factually, from a contamination between history and 
literature was the first step toward a less confused understand- 
ing of Proust’s creative power. No serious attack on the 
problem can be made until critics cease to attribute directly 
to Proust, the man, episodes and emotions which in<A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu> refer to the narrator unless there 
is definite factual evidence elsewhere that they occured in fact. 
The choice of such episodes is completely arbitrary, their 
exactitude valid only within the context of the book, their in- 
terpretation, surmise. Critics would hesitate to insert in an 
account of Proust’s life the Vinteuil episode of the evening at 
Montjouvain, but unhesitatingly “borrow” those which concern 
the narrator. Why? One may be as deeply rooted in Proust's 
experience as the other. In both cases the process of literary 
elaboration may be similar. One can discuss endlessly on the 
nature of Proust’s illness for example. Was it real, was it 
much exaggerated, was it in part a simulation, a defense under 
cover of which he was able to protect his time against himself 
as much as against his friends, in order to write his book? But 
the theme of illness and death definitely runs through his whole 
book, touching, as in life, almost all the characters, in very 
different individual ways. To Bergotte Proust gave in part, we 
know, his last illness and his own death; to the narrator, to 
Tante Leonie, to La Berma, to so many others, men and 
women, what was the part? In his world of fiction, we can dif- 
ferentiate, establish certain comparisons valid for the charac- 
ters individually or as a group. But Proust himself is soclose 
to his entire creation, and yet so far beyond any one separate 
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character in it, the narrator included, that in this domain as 
in any other the reader is left with much food for thought, and 
little reason for conclusion. Proust himself, more surely than 
his characters, remains a stranger, “grave et familier, un 
étranger d’une allure vague et saisissante,”” whose presence 
pervades his entire creation with more insistance and im- 
mediacy merely than that of most other great literary creations 
of fictional worlds. 

It is interesting to note that in <A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu,> Proust creates several artists, or pseudo artists, 
but no philosophers. Yet a large number of volumes written 
about Proust consist in abstracting from his work, and order- 
ing, according to some main thesis, psychological, physical or 
metaphysical theories. Many are excellent and suggestive. 
<<A la Recherche du Temps Perdu,> by its volume, density 
and breadth of register can provide an inexhaustible mine for 
exploitation in that direction. However almost any theory can 
be set up by careful and quite honest choice of quotations ex- 
tracted from the tightly packed pages of Proust’s work. Even 
today, many of the dissertations on Proust in preparation at 
the Sorbonne tend toward that type of criticism. Ironically 
enough, it was not to the faculty of abstract reasoning and 
logical analysis that Proust gave the highest rank in the process 
of artistic creation; and he stated, even more clearly that the 
real access to the work of art began where logical thought 
reached its limit. The exercise which consists in drawing from 
Proust’s fictional world a treatise on Some one chosen theme, 
such as love, or friendship or memory has contributed toob- 
scure somewhat the fundamental unity and literary presence of 
the Proustian world. It is also an exercise fraught with danger. 
First because Proust tells the story of the slow development 
of a life which he intends to tell “& partir des illusions, des 
croyances qu’on rectifie peu a peu;” secondly because the 
climax of his tale, its significance and dramatic value is ina 
point of arrival which suddenly reverses all the conclusions 
previously reached by the narrator. The reversal is precisely 
the “raison d’étre” of the work and directs its aesthetic reali- 
zation. Most of the analyses made in the course of the novel 
are valid in relation to a particular character applying his 
mind to a particular situation ata given moment. Many of the 
characters live a fabulous life of rationalization, a real novel of 
the intelligence, the narrator more than any other. < La Prison- 
niere> and < Albertine disparue> are presented, indirectly to 
be sure, as a fictional edifice of relations set up on the basis of 
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an image through logical deductign launched in a certain di- 
rection by jealousy. There is the beautiful analysis of the evo- 
lution of Swann’s love as told in «Un amour de Swann,» and the 
counter-novel suggested much later by Charlus. The narrator 
*errs” right to the end till by a chance experience several 
times renewed he realizes his entire view of life, based on his 
intellectual evaluation of his life, is quite inadequate. There 
are however passages of the book and in particular of «Le 
Temps Retrouvé> when, temporarily, the narrator’s point of 
view and Proust’s coincide, but the delimitation is at best 
difficult to make, and here again it is the work itself in its 
totality, in its fundamental conception and realization, as it 
stands unfinished which must condition any meditation on what 
it contains. Proust thought of <« A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu> as literature, literature where the relation of content 
to form is all important, where thought commands form and is 
not an end in itself but a tool of artistic creation. “L’oeuvre 
est ... Signe de bonheur,” wrote Proust; it gives the individual 
quality of life which cannot be transmitted through the medium 
of thought, but can be transmitted through the very different 
medium of art. The artist can extract and restore the es- 
sential movement of life, which is a “création perpétuellement 
recommencée.” Art, literature for Proust, is an appreciation 
of life, thought a depreciation, a “sterile lucidity.” Art en- 
globes and transcends thought, and touches the source of life; 
thought stops short disconcerted on the threshold of life and of 
art. The intellectual confrontation of the characters with their 
lives, in particular the intellectual confrontation of the narrator 
with his life, since through him alone and his constant intro- 
Spection can it be seen in its fullness from within, is certainly 
one of the great Proustian motifs. It has however, in Proustian 
studies, assumed an importance and a life of its own. Out of 
its context, it has grown like the vice of M. de Charlus and 
tends to substitute itself to all the rest. Many analyses built 
up around «<A la Recherche du Temps Perdus> tend to ac- 
centuate an aridity which it is precisely the “bonheur” of art, 
in Proust’s world, to destroy, while it restores over and beyond 
that aridity the flavour of life, the level at which all lives, any 
life, are “poetic” lives. ‘Les vies poétiques,” and the “mystery” 
in which hey bathe escape from any abstraction. Plunged in 
“la poésie de 1 incompréhensible” they are the domain of lit- 
erature and the great central creation of Proust’s novel. They 
exist first, and around them the speculations of thought. True 
there are the famous Proustian laws, so clearly stated and 
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commented by the narrator that one wonders sometimes whether 
any further comment is needed. It seems likely today that they 
may well be what will “date” <A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu,> as all works of art necessarily in some way are dated. 
However that may be they are none the less drawn from 
Proust’s fictional world, implicit in it before they are ex- 
plicitly stated. Beyond the interest they may have in them- 
selves and which is open to discussion, contradiction and depre- 
cation is another interest, the influence they exercised on the 
shaping of Proust’s world, equivalent to the influence of the 
laws of perspective on painting. It is dangerous to make of 
Proust a philosopher, a psychologist or a metaphysician, and to 
forget that first and foremost he was a writer whose thought 
can be reached only through the literary medium as such, in 
relation to the total fictional world he has animated. 

An understanding of Proust's world demands that it be 
grasped first in its totality. That is by no means easy. His 
work is so abundant, so full, that it can lead down many paths, 
very rich paths but which are secondary and which, unrelated 
to the whole, lose a part of their significance. The image of 
the “path,” “la voie” is a very favourite image of Proust. His 
characters progress within themselves along many “parallel” 
paths, “narrow”, “subterranean”, “unknown” roads, and most 
are literally sidetracked. The reader too may be “sidetracked” 
unless he keeps in mind the full perspective of the literary 
composition. That is no easy matter. The fundamental con- 
ception of<< A la Recherche du Temps Perdu> is in itself com- 
plex. It is masked by the development and unfinished condition 
of the work, which raises many problems, but problems of 
execution, with their retroaction on our understanding of the 
work, rather than problems which touch the general conception 
itself. It demands however that the text itself be approached 
with a sufficient knowledge of the very specific problems it 
raises, problems such as very seldom occur in a contemporary 
text, all of which are far from being elucidated. It was only 
with the publication of Professor Albert Feuillerat’s work in 
1934 < Comment Marcel Proust a composé son roman,»°* that 
the first step was made toward a more cautious approach to 
the text itself. It heralded a real revolution in the study of 
Proust. Two years ago, through the initiative of Madame 
Gerard Mante, Proust’s niece, microfilms of Proust’s famous 
“Cahiers” were deposited at the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, the British Museum in London, the Library of Congress 
and the Widener Library in the United States. With the approval 
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and help of Madame Mante a careful edition of the “Cahiers” is 
in preparation and may be available within another year Very 
shortly a thesis on the genesis and structure of Swann® will open 
the way to a really serious elucidation of the creative process 
of Proust based on more precise knowledge of the way his work 
slowly grew and proliferated. Out of this mass of material 
should come sooner or later, a critical edition of «A la Re- 
cherche du Temps Perdu,> and, in the meantime an ever more 
fruitful approach to Proust’s work. It will furnish a sound basis 
for what perhaps has been most neglected by critics as a whole, 
the study of Proust’s fictional world in itself, as literature. 

There is every reason to think that the publication of the 
“Cahiers” will raise many problems and solve only a few. They 
will, in any case, correct many over simplifications. They are 
of great interest from another point of view. Comparatively 
little as yet has been written about Proust’s literary filiations. 
The “Cahiers” should orientate students in that direction; they 
point, not to philosophers, but straight to novelists, to Balzac, 
Stendhal, Flaubert, Eliot, Hardy, Dostoievsky and Tolstoi, for 
example. Proust read a great deal, as a boy, with his mother 
and aloud. His memory was phenomenal. He was, as his 
<<Pastiches> show, an adept at the difficult and subtle game of 
seeing through another’s eyes, and establishing the relation be- 
tween a vision and a style. He could “see through” Balzac or 
“through” St-Simon. Certainly he must have drawn, from his 
familiarity with their respective universe, lessons as fruitful 
as those his hero drew from his contact with Elstir or the 
works of Vinteuil if only to form his own clearly differentiated 
vision and related techniques. It is high time at any rate to 
rescue <«< A la Recherche du Temps Perdu»> if not Proust from 
the all too tempting labyrinths of psycho-analysis, psychology, 
philosophy, metaphysics and even religion and restore it to the 
domain of literature, to which it first and essentially belongs, 
and to the novel in particular, where it has brought its own 
solutions, technical solutions, to one of the very complex 
problems of the novelist: “raconter une vie.”’® To the literary 
critic, now that so much work of exploration has been carried 
out within the novel itself, is still left the task of discerning 
how Proust's life and thought was translated into a work of 
literature which completely transformed the novel and our idea 
of the novel, how it shaped the Proustian world according to an 
order which was neither the order of life nor of thought, but the 
order which, because of them, was felt quite naturally by Proust 
to be an aesthetic necessity. 
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In the fragrance of «Els Fruites Saborosos>> (1906),' Josep 
Carner brings to the mainland of Catalonia the classic sim- 
plicity of the Mallorcan verse of Costa i Llobera and Gabriel 
Alomar.’ Like the dew-drop of Catasus’ Spring sonnet, each 
of these early idylls is the essence of some homey Catalan 
scene where, under pastoral Greek names, the pleasure or 
sorrow of every age is depicted in a luminous pastel. 

The innocence of childhood comes to us in the quick, flut- 
tering step of little Pandora sent by her grandmother to pick 
the April raspberries 


que son totes menudes i fluixes com sos dits. 
Eager, sheltered, laughing Pandora!* 


Per ella tot el viure és esse’ en claredat. 
Per ella el mon, on Seu amb 1]’esguard admirat, 
és patit i vermell i frese com les maduixes. 


Or with the chattering imps picnicing on a June day so clear 
that the dust sparkles in the white road. While they scamper 
over the branches, sinking sharp teeth in the dripping red fruit 
or decking themselves with cherry earrings, the toddling baby 
stares wide-eyed at the bright fruit and flowers. 


L’un vol la vanitat, l’altre vol el profit: 
el benaventurat és qui pren l’alegria, 


says the rosy mother kissing her little son.” 
The first flush of adolescent desire comes over Aglaia on a 


vibrant August noon among the golden plums. Knee-deep in 
the green orchard, 


el cos d’Aglaia, bru com una ardenta fruita! 

Sa cabellera és negra com una nit mortal, 

veurfeu en sos llavis una encensor de lluita, 

en els seus ulls hi ha un punt brillant com de punyal. 
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Les prunes d’or a Aglaia retillen temptadora. 


Aglaia té una set que eixuga el seny,...... 
ae ee rae ginal AR sos ulls son triomfants, 

i enfonsa en la prunera les cobejoses mans 

i aixeca tot el rostre com si volgues besar-la.” 


Love has ripened to passionate maturity in “Les Magranes 
Flamejants,”’ where home and wife ardently await the return 
of Alcides. 


La porta vol sé oberta amb una revolada, 
mon ces demana els besos que blinquen com un vent, 


Says the disconsolate wife, praying Hera to inflame him with 
desire for her and in return promising that: 


“tos temples ornaria de flamejants magranes 
que escarbotades llencen un xafec de robins.” 


The surge of passion subsides in a cool September garden 
where the serene young widow, Neera, revels in the calm that 
has so lately come to her. 


— En la vida de Karapos frisava nit i dia! 
Sos ulls eren abismes d’estranyes passions, 
amb roges llambregades d’amor m’escometia 
i em sacseja amb una febre de petons. 


Pero ja visc tranquila; no m’he de turmentar 
i la cintura meva no és de cap brag esclava: 


she luxuriously reflects eating a juicy fig washed down by a 
gulp of fresh morning air? 

Most colorful, pungent and lively of all these pictures is the 
great rough and tumble melon feast of earth-stained sweaty 
farmhands and their brazen-voiced wives in the blazing sun of 
the open fields. As in the Bacchus canvas of Velasquez food, 
wine and merriment freely circulate while domineering Egle 
beats her runt of a husband and forbids anyone to touch the 
first slice of the choicest melon, which must be thrown as 
sacrifice to the red moon. 

With the coming of winter, the joys of home are revealed 
in the cozy group eating quince before the bright fire’® or 
enjoying the luscious savor of a white jar of fragrant peach and 
apricot jam, while thick snow silently falls outside. 
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And so we come at last to the verge of old age in a simple 
white farmhouse where 


A la petita cambra que fa un aroma d’herbes, 

i és blanca, i serva el bon segell del temps antic, 
Hersé mira les hores amb un somriure amic 
pensant coses tranquiles i arrenglerant les serbes. 


Bent with work and sorrow and years, the farmwife now sees 
that the sharpness and brightness of youth has mellowed in her 
heart as in the fruit she is sorting on the clean white cloth and, 
like each of the serbs, she too has her own little place in the 
world, — 


el paradis pot heure’s dins una cambra estreta, 
només que tot hi llui, polit, en son indret. 


Jo s6c com eises serbes que poso amb tant d’esment: 
sento una involuntaria bondat sempre creixent. 

S’en va la jovenesa amb els seus dies d’or; 

els anys, pero, refermen el cast endrés que dura; 
mos ulls veuen només una claror molt pura 

que jo no me n’adono i es va endinsant pel cor.” 


“Les Graciosos Ametllers” strikingly compares the faces of 
those who have grown old gracefully to the wrinkled petals of 
rose-tipped almond blossoms freshly opened to the chill Feb- 
ruary breeze. Here is a delightful idyll of a little old Catalan 
couple like winter apples ripe, wrinkled and ready to fall but 
sweet with the perfume of a full rich life, — 


La Poma Escollida 


Alidé ja és velleta i Lamon és vellet; 

llurs caps petits i blancs l’un de l’altre s6én vora. 
Ara que son al llit, els besa el sol solet. 

Plora Alidé; Lamon vol consolar-la i plora. 


— O petita Alidé, com és que plores tant? 

—O Lamon, perqué em sa tan vella i tan corbada 
i sempre sec, i envejo les nores treballant, 

i quan els nets em venen, em troben tan gelada. 


I ja no puc peixar-te com en el temps florit, 

ni fondre’t l’enyoranga dels dies que s’escolen; 

i tu vols que t’abrigui, i els bracos meus tremolen, 
i tu emparles de coses que se’m va dur Il’ oblit. 
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Lamon fa un gran sospir i li diu: ~— O ma vida, 
mos peus sén balbs, mos ulls es tanquen a la llum, 
i et sento vora meu com la poma escollida 

que és groga i és marcida i encara fa perfum. 


The grace and charm of these early poems has grown and 
ripened with the years. <Montjoies> (1912) marks the first 
step of a maturity that quickly developed from the pungent 
humor of <Auques i Ventalls>> (1914) to the profundity of 
<<Bella Terra, Bella Gent> (1918), where the Catalan race is 
“en tota la forga del mot, representada en la diversitat del 
seu heretatge d’instints i del seu guany de sensibilitat i de la 
creaci6 de seny i de la seva defensa d’ironia.” 

Inspired by the true spirit of the land and imbued with the 
lilt of its folksong, Carner has become the first lyric poet of 
contemporary Catalonia, excelling in the madrigal and cancons 
such as, —* 


L’amiga blanca m’ha encisat, també la bruna; 
jo so una mica enamorat de cadascuna, 


or the poignant despair that permeates the apparent conven- 
tionality of the “Canco del Goig Perdut” with its wistful re- 
frain, — 


On és anat el goig que jo tenia; 
on és anat? 


Traditional forms of popular verse are perfectly adapted to 
ordinary scenes of modern life in the “Romang de l’aparcié i 
bateig d’una canetanca,” “El ristec villancet” and the “Cobla 
de la Veina.” Carnerian irony ranges through an unusual 
variety of themes from that miracle of concentrated realism, 
“T,’auca de la coblejadora,” through the twin tragedy of “L’auca 
de la noia que acaba malament” and “L’auca de l’Armida o la 
noia que fou bella un demati” to the “Retol d’una modista,” a 
bubble of lightest ridicule, where the fashionable dressmaker 


proudly declares, — 
Dona agengada, com se sab, no és lliure: 


diré com heu de saluda i de riure, 
car tot vestit imposa son govern. 


Veniu aci les noies enciseres: 
jo us donaré les animes lleugeres 
que us duraran per tot aquest hivern. 


Primarily and essentially the artist, Carner has the rare 
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gift of keeping his verse fluid and spontaneous, ever changing 
and developing with the world it reflects. Never does it settle 
into a mold or fritter away in trivial artifice. 


“Aixi,” says Arus“ in 1922, “la seva poesia és subtil i 
alada, vaporosa i transparent alhora; el seu llenguatge, d’una 
graciosa, fina elegancia, agil i flexible com una tunica grega; 
els epitets hi prenen una nova categoria més bella i escaient i 
s’hi donen amb rica, pero sobria abundor; les imatges poeti- 
ques esdevenen també noves i atrevides, lluny, pero, de l’ima- 
tgeria romantica, constituint, a voltes, més que un motiu 
ornamental, el mateix motiu central del tema liric.” 


His poetry throughout is spiced with such striking images as 
L’airada convulsa, la histérica pluja truncant 
of “Impacient Setembre,” 
tu que rebats amb furia la porta de 1’estiu, 
or golden November when 
el sol amagadis és groc com una cera.” 
Moreover Carner has created a language 


“insospitat abans d’ell, que ha passat a esser patrimoni de tots 
per la seva forga poderosa d’irradici6. Ell és, en realitat el 
qui ha creat, amb una rara intuici6 racial i estética, amb un 
cop d’ull meravellos, el nostre llenguatge poétic i n’ha fet un 
instrument elegant i flexible, dolcament eufonic, apte per 
expresar les més fines modulacions verbals i les més subtils 
idees i amb el qual ha compost les més belles, agils i 
voluptuoses formes ritmiques; un llenguatge fet alhora d’arcais- 
mes i de neologismes, molt antic i molt modern,” 


which he has handed on to all subsequent writers as the literary. 
medium of contemporary Catalonia.”° 

In this rich and flexible idiom, Carner passes with ease 
from rondalles, hymns, meditative psalms to such varied as- 
pects of life as appear in the following poems, the first of which 
depicts the contrast that summer might bring to the humblest 
fishing village. Next to the sumptuous yacht, — 


Hi ha una barcassa, miserable y vella, 
plena de molsa, qu’ha batut el vent; 
una captayre y un baldat en ella 
s’abrassen y’s petonen tendrament. 
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Y en el yacht faustuos, d’ahont devallen 
torrents de llum y aromes d’orient, 
en la coberta lady y lord badallen 
els seus llavis tapant discretament.!” 


The classical heritage of Catalonia is embodied in “Campe- 
rola Llatina,” the delightful sonnet dedicated to Eugeni d’Ors, 
where Carner says to the country girl poised for a moment on 
her doorstep in the low rays of the setting sun, 


“canta la teua boca, incendiada 
com una rosa de |’Anacre6. 

I mai sabras que dins la terra amiga 
jeu enterrada una deessa antiga 
que vetlla per la gracia del teu gest.” 


The complicated prosody of “El Dia Revolt” gives the effect 
of a tempestuous day, symbolizing the restless of modern life. 


Fes batre de nou mon cor que s’enuja; 
per cel, terra i mar, emporta’t en 
folla carrera la vida que’s dol, 
oh dia revolt de sol i de pluja; 
oh dia esquingcat de vent i de pluja i de sol! 


Salut a la vida, de dintre la vida infinita 
que mai no ha cantada l’humana canc¢6; 

a la veritat que encara no és dita; 

salut a qui és nat i encara no beu la claré! 


Its closing lines are like the sigh of our poet’s generation for 
their high ambitions so rudely checked and now still held in 


abeyance, — 


Salut, a la patria, tant feble i dolguda! 
Salut a la patria que encar no és nascuda 
com |’hem somniada sos fills! 


The beautiful edition ‘of «Tres Diumenges >,*° three typical 
facets of the earlier < Bella Terra, Bella Gent>, which ap- 
peared in Paris in 1946, with illustrations that recall the 
heyday of Catalan engraving, show the persistent interest in 
Carner’s work. 

For in harmoniously blending the two innate currents of 
Catalan genius — the sensuous Greek contour of the Mallorcan 
lyric with the delicate “impressionabilitat de la intelligencia” 
that produces the ironic sensitivity indigenous to the mainland 
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— Josep Carner has become, as Charles Riba has pointed out, 
foremost classic poet of twentieth century Catalonia.’ 
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CHINAS PIDGIN ENGLISH 
Albert Parry 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


The loss of China to the Western world has already had its 
repercussions in the field of language. The study and use of 
English have diminished almost to a point of vanishing. Instead, 
the study of Russian is spreading among the Chinese. Branches 
of the official Society for Sino-Russian Friendship have risen in 
a number of Chinese cities, and the membership recruiting 
drive is brisk. Evening courses in Russian have been started 
in conjunction with such branches, with factory workers and 
office employees as pupils. Study of the Russian language is 
required in such colleges as the law school recently opened in 
Peking for employees of the Red Chinese ministry of justice. 
Plans are being made to introduce compulsory instruction in 
the Russian language in China’s middle schools.’ 

To speed up and strengthen the Soviet Russian influence in 
China, the Moscow government has been encouraging Russian 
Orientalists to evolve a new written language for China, prefer- 
ably based on the Russian alphabet. Late in 1949, at a confer- 
ence of Orientalists held in Leningrad, this problem was 
thoroughly and earnestly discussed. Of much significance was 
the concurrent announcement in the Soviet press that Mongolia, 
a Soviet satellite, had abandoned its old vertical script for a 
new alphabet of Cyrillic characters.’ 

As Russian thus comes into the Far East triumphantly, and 
English recedes before its onslaught, a phenomenon peculiar to 
linguistic usage in China is fated to disappear. Iam speaking 
of China’s Pidgin English. If ever there was a day to strike a 
balance for this interesting development, now is the time. 


I 
A businessman of Yennan was once asked by an American 
commercial attaché for his opinion on the state of the world. 
“Welly bad,” was the answer. “Can do, no can do, what fashion? ” 


19 
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Translated into your English ahd mine, this proves to be a bit 
of Shakespeare: “Very bad. To be or not to be, that is the 
question.” 

An Englishman in Hongkong addressed one of his two Chi- 
nese coolies: “He come, you no come. You come, he no come.” 
That is: “You needn’t come if he comes. But he needn’t come 
if you come.” The coolie understood the Englishman’s speech, 
but would have been baffled had the boss used the complicated 
“ifs” and “needn’ts.” 

Just as the amah (nurse) understood her American mistress 
in that famous Shanghai episode wherein the lady called out: 
“Amah, walkee topside, catchee one piecee cow-baby, bring 
bottomside.” Which meant: “Nurse, go upstairs and bring my 
baby girl downstairs.” 

The above three gems are fairly representative examples of 
China’s Pidgin English. But what precisely is this curious 
language? When and whence did it come? 

“Pidgin” does not stand for “pigeon,” as some laymen think. 
It comes from the word “business.” The word itself, “pidgin,” 
is used for a great variety of concepts, some having nothing to 
do with commerce as such. “Joss-pidgin,” for instance, means 
religion. “Plenty fightee pidgin” describes a big war. “He 
largee savvy that sick pidgin” is said in praise of a doctor who 
really understands the speaker’s illness. But originally and 
primarily Pidgin is a business medium. The language was born 
in the 1660s and became well known by the end of the 18th 
century, especially in Canton, where that era’s British and 
American traders and Chinese merchants and compradores 
perfected it as their tool of understanding. Eventually other 
forms of Pidgin appeared in other parts of the Western Pacific. 

Thus the Russians in their Maritime Provinces, and par- 
ticularly in Manchuria, late in the last century created a kind 
of Pidgin Russian which, strikingly like the Chinese Pidgin 
English, used the Russian “my” (moya, in the feminine gender) 
for “I,” as well as other possessive pronouns for personal pro- 
nouns. Similarly to China’s Pidgin English, it disregarded 
declensions and conjugations. The French, too, in their Pacific 
possessions have made tentative steps toward molding a sort 
of Pidgin French. But Pidgin English was for many years more 
famous and farthest spread, its various forms — in addition to 
China’s Pidgin English — known all the long way from the 
Philippines to Malay, and from the Netherlands Indies to many 
a South Sea island. 


Yet in China, where Pidgin English was once the strongest, 
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it began to wane even before the Soviet victory. Already in the 
Nationalist era, more and more natives learned standard 
English while Anglo-Americans increasingly acquired a smat- 
tering of local dialects. Still, even toward the end of that era, 
you could find ten Pidgin-speaking Chinese to one English- 
speaking native. And you could yet discover numerous Chinese 
using Pidgin not only in talking to whites but also among them- 
selves — when they came from the provinces or cities using 
different kinds of the Chinese language. To them Pidgin was 
a lingua franca. At one time it was also an easy way toward 
learning the standard brand of English. 

Educated Chinese always shied away from Pidgin. Lin 
Yutang wrote indignantly of the offense caused to the Chinese 
salesmen in Shanghai department stores by foreigners “talking 
down to them in Pidgin, not knowing that many of them are 
particular about a split infinitive” in their English.* In Nanking 
a story was told of an American lady-missionary who, having 
learned Pidgin, decided to use it when asking a local Chinese 
official for repairs of her leaking roof, to save the mission’s 
organ from further damage. Said she: “Have got one piecee 
organ, belong makee singsong. Roof topside mission house 
have makee break. Lain come, spoilum organ. Must makee 
fixum, savvy?” The official looked nonplussed. The lady had 
to repeat her request several times. Finally a smile broke 
through the Chinaman’s laborious frown. He exclaimed: “Ah, 
I understand! A rift in the lute, n’est-ce pas?” 

Sometimes the laugh was, however, on the over-purist 
Chinese, as witness this delicious scene: 


The Governor of Hongkong’s Chinese secretary prided 
himself on his accurate and correct English. I heard 
the Governor ask this secretary one day where a cer- 
tain report was. “I placed it in the second business- 
hole on your Excellency’s desk,” answered Mr. Wung 
Ho, who evidently considered it very vulgar to use the 
term “pidgeon-hole.”* 


Contrary to the idea of some purists (both Chinese and 
Western), Pidgin English is a language, not a vulgar dialect, 
nor a childish invention. Lord Frederic Hamilton erred when 
he wrote: “It is a little humiliating for a middle-aged gentle- 
man to find that on arriving in China he is expected to revert to 
the language of the nursery, and that he must request his Chi- 
nese servant to ‘go catchee me one piecee cuppee tea.’”” It is 
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not that much silly talk, of course. There is reason and logic 
at the base of it. 

The traditional view is that China’s Pidgin English is of non- 
English construction even as it overworks words of English 
roots. Indeed, this Pidgin has been called ‘English meat with 
Chinese bones” — that is, English words with Chinese syntax. 
Recent investigations cast some doubt on this interpretation. 
Professors Charles F. Hockett and Robert A. Hall Jr., of 
Cornell University, have painstakingly analyzed the linguistic 
structure of Chinese Pidgin, comparing it with that of Chinese 
and that of English. They find, first of all, that China’s Pidgin 
English has definite grammatical forms and constructions in 
its own right; and that these forms and constructions are not 
at all in the same plane in their similarity to Chinese or to 
English parallels. 

On the contrary (Professors Hockett and Hall continue), 
the resemblance of Pidgin forms and constructions to Chinese 
and to English is sharply varied. It ranges along a scale, all 
the way from those features which have a parallel in Chinese 
but not in English (such as the adjective “proper-talk” for 
“having polite speech,” or the adverbial phrase “one hour 
more “for more than an hour”), through those which have par- 
allels in both English and Chinese, to those which have a 
parallel in English but not in Chinese (like the position of the 
interrogative words in “what place you have puttee my ham- 
mer?” for “where did you put my hammer?”). In a few in- 
stances Chinese Pidgin has struck out along new paths, and 
has evolved constructions which are developments of its own 
structure, without analogues in English or in Chinese, such as 
“tomorrow neks’ day” for “day after tomorrow.” 

The statistics are interesting; a rough count shows the 


following distribution of linguistic features (parts of speech, 
forms, construction):® 


ExclusivelysChinese?: 5!, juss ct anther 3 
Closer to Chinese than to English............ 4 
Common to both Chinese and English.......... 29 
Closer to English than to Chinese............ 9 
Exclusively English *® viuel.a 2). sell. ae ee 10 


Independent developments in Chinese Pidgin 


Thus, as these statistics clearly reveal, Chinese Pidgin is 
not a mere translation of Chinese sentences with English words. 
It is not bad or babyish English. Nor is it a dialect. It isa 
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separate language, most of whose structure reflects those 
respects in which Chinese and English agree, but which is 
definitely based on English, in grammatic forms and syntax as 
well as in vocabulary. 


II 


Yet the influence of the Chinese language upon this Pidgin 
English is not to be denied or underestimated. Back in the 
1870’sit was said of China’s Pidgin English that a good working 
knowledge of it went a long way in helping white men and women 
to master the Chinese language. In 1935, rather contradicting 
his occasional disdain of Pidgin, Lin Yutang lauded the en- 
nobling influence of Pidgin upon foreigners precisely because 
so much Chinese beauty underlay this seemingly uncouth talk of 
coolies and traders. He spoke of the China-stemmed “terse- 
ness and force” in Pidgin English. He complimented Pidgin’s 
Simplicity making for clarity of expression. Its basis, ac- 
cording to him, was Chinese and therefore well nigh perfect: 
“Any grammatical improvement will spoil it!”’ 

Indeed, we see in China’s Pidgin English enough examples 
where the sequence of words and the structure of sentences 
are Chinese or in faithful accord with Chinese idiom. Quite 
Chinese is Pidgin’s interchangeability of nouns and adjectives, 
of nouns and verbs. Some Pidgin expressions may seem super- 
fluous to you, but they are there because they are literal trans- 
lations from the Chinese. As in Chinese, so in Pidgin, “b” or 
“w” is used for “v” while “1” substitutes for “r.” Thus the 
word “very” turns into either “belly” or “welly.” The an- 
nouncement, “bleakfast belong leady topside,” is the Chinese 
steward’s way of telling the passengers that breakfast is ready 
to be served on deck. 

In 1921 Lord Hamilton exclaimed: “Why adding ‘ee’ to 
every word should render it more intelligible to the Celestial 
understanding, beats me!”*® But this “ee” has its own strictly 
Chinese reason; and, to be sure, it is the commonest source 
of pitfalls for fresh arrivals in Hongkong (I say Hongkong be- 
cause it’s one of the few places left where China’s Pidgin 
English is still freely spoken). An old China hand once warned: 
“Naive newcomers to the Far East imagine they can speak 
fluent Pidgin merely by tacking ‘ee’ onto every word. It is not 
so simple.” Actually the rule is the same as in the Chinese re- 
quirement of a sustaining vowel sound after certain (and no 
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other!) consonant sounds. “Catch” thus becomes “catchee,” 
and “want” turns into “wantchee,” but “belong” may and may 
not end in “ee.” It is a horrible error, however, to say “comee” 
for “come” or “finishee” for “finish.” 

Listen! Here comes a native servant of a white man’s 
household (again in Hongkong, let us say). A blessed event has 
just taken place in that house, and the servant is about to 
announce it. He will not say, “The lady of the house gave birth 
to a child.” He is more likely to say: ‘“Missee he catchee 
baby.” 

“Piece” may or may not emerge as “piecee,” but whether 
or not it does it always follows a number. This, too, has come 
into Pidgin from the Chinese idiom. “One piece” (or “piecee”) 
stands for “one,” *‘a” and “the” (although “that” also does its 
frequent duty for “the”). 

Suppose you are in the market for some live fish for your 
aquarium. You say to your Chinese fishmonger: “My wantchee 
one piecee walkee-walkee fish. Makee pay ten piecee copper.” 
He will understand you to have said: ‘I want one live fish. Ill 
pay ten coppers for it.” 

Suppose you expect company to dinner. You say to your 
Chinese houseboy: “Two piece missee come chow tonight.” 
He will easily and correctly surmise this as your translation 
from the Chinese (which you don’t know!) for “two ladies will 
be our guests at dinner tonight.” 

A Shanghai coolie once complained that his wages were too 
scant to support himself and “seven piecee man.” He was 
asked: “What ‘seven piecee’?” Came the answer: “One piecee 
wifo, four piecee bull chilo, two piecee cow chilo.” 

As you soon discover, “bull” in China’s Pidgin English 
stands for man or male child; “cow” for a girl; but “man” for 
any person. “Missee,” exactly as the Missy of our South, 
especially with the oldfashioned Negroes speaking of white 
folks, is used in Pidgin for both married and unmarried ladies. 
“He,” as can readily be seen by now, is employed in Pidgin for 
the feminine and neuter genders no less than for the proper 
masculine one. 

The “o” at the end of some Pidgin words is of the same 
origin as the “ee” ending, but in recent Pidgin it is far less 
common than it was formerly. Of the ‘ee”-verbs, “catchee” 
is most widespread. It covers a multitude of needs, but chiefly 
it means to give birth or pick up a baby (“catchee baby”); to 
obtain (“catchee good job,” “catchee money”); to receive a 
letter (“my catchee one piecee chit”); to reach a destination 
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(“that steamer catchee Tientsin today”); and even to be killed 
(“catchee killum”). In all these and many others the word is 
used precisely in the way its equivalent is handled in Chinese. 

Similarly, as in Chinese, the word “chow” for food or to eat 
is employed in Pidgin also for consume, eclipse, beat down, and 
many others. Thus: “That stove largee chow-chow that coalo” 
means that a stove is greedily consuming too much coal. 
“Makee chow-chow that sun” stands for an eclipse. A rain is 
said to “chow-chow” — beat down -- a high sea. 

Some Pidgin words, however, although derived from con- 
cepts having to do with food, express entirely different ideas. 
Thus “chop-chop,” although used for “quick” or “quickly” and 
other words connected with speed, “is apparently related to the 
‘chop’ of chopsticks (Oriental substitute for the fork) in the 
same way that Cantonese ‘faai,’ fast, is a cousin of ‘faai-tsz,’ 
chopsticks.”® 

While “topside” for an upper floor sounds like a gift to 
China’s Pidgin English from Anglo-American seamen, actu- 
ally the use of “side” is an exact replica of a Chinese idiom. 
“You jussee now come Hongkong side? Some man talkee you 
wantchee one good boy makee take care your pidgin. My have 
findee one Number One good piecee. He have got down side. 
You likee look see he? He savvy English talkee belly well, all 
Same my.” Meaning: “You have just arrived in Hongkong? 
They say that you want a good boy to wait on you. I have found 
an excellent one. He is downstairs. Would you like to see him? 
He can speak English very well, just as I do.” In this salutation, 
not only the use of “side,” but also “look see” and “makee take 
care” are Chinese-derived expressions. 


Il 


A few Chinese Pidgin words have come from European lan- 
guages other than English. Such is “savvy,” which in Pidgin (as 
in our American talk, too, until the end of the last century) was 
originally “sabe” — a borrowing from the Spanish, either di- 
rectly through the Philippines, or ina roundabout way through 
our sailors who often made China via Latin American ports. 
An aged Chinese boatman at Canton was asked why he painted 
eyes on the bows of his junk. Said he: “S’pose got eye, can see. 
S’pose can see, can sabe. S’pose no can see, how can sabe?” 

An old expression in China’s Pidgin English is “maskee” 
for “despite” or “never mind.” This, too, is Spanish-stemmed 
—from “por mas que.” A Pidgin speaker would say: “My go 
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walkee maskee that colo.” That is: “I will take a walk despite 
my cold.” Or, “Maskee sendee that money today” — for “never 
mind about sending the money today.” 

The much-used “belong” (or “b’long) of Pidgin, though clearly 
an English word, is used not in the sense of our “belong” but in 
the meaning of “is” or “are” — that is, in the way of the Spanish 
“ser,” expressing quality or a characteristic. “That belong 
Number One good tea” means “this is a superior brand of tea.” 

Similarly “have” (Pidgin’s only auxiliary to signify past 
action), when lengthened to “have got,” has the function of the 
Spanish “estar,” denoting position or circumstance. A visitor 
will not ask, “Is the lady home?” Instead, the question willbe: 
“That missee have got?” The repiy may be: “Have got.” 

One school of thought insists, however, that what we take 
for the Spanish influence in China’s Pidgin English is really 
Portuguese, coming by way of Macao. A plausible theory, this, 
worth further research and possible proof. 

Less feasible is the supposition that there has been some 
German influence, too, because some Pidgin talkers prefer 
“hab” to “have,” or because Pidgin’s “man talkee” is much 
closer to the German “man sagt” than to our English “they say.” 
The real reason for the first — “hab” for “have” — is in the 
difficulty the Chinese experience with the sound “v.” The 
second — the similarity of “man talkee” to “man sagt” —is a 
sheer coincidence. There is no other way of expressing in 
Chinese Pidgin the idea of “they say,” since Pidgin has no 
plural forms to correspond to “they,” and the only way of re- 
ferring to “people” is naturally by using the word “man.” 

But I wonder if Pidgin, in its turn, hasn’t been responsible 
for a few idioms becoming bone and flesh of our language. 
“Look see” and “long time no see” on the one hand and “can do” 
and “no can do” on the other were Pidgin English long before 
they became our colloquialisms. Even our World War II-be- 
gotten “walkee-talkee” may be of the same origin, although less 
directly. Thus, at least in these instances, we see the realiza- 
tion of Lin Yutang’s hope voiced years ago that “the English 
language may one day become as sensible and clear as the 
Chinese, through the influence of Pidgin.”?° 


IV 


China’s Pidgin English is so expressively epigramatic that 
several attempts have been made to create literature in it, 
ostensibly for the edification of the Chinese, actually for the fun 
of the Occidentals. Eighty or so years ago, in addition to the 
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usual dictionaries and manuals, Pidgin versions of a few Eng- 
lish and American poems and monologues appeared in China 
and Japan ports. These were parodies, really; and they were 
clever. Of such, two became the greatest favorites with the 
whites in the Far East. Both were of anonymous authorship, 
and both achieved the printed page years after they had been 
first introduced in recitals. 

One was a Pidgin take-off on the monologue by Norval in 
Act II, Scene I of < Douglas», a mid-18th century tragedy by 
John Home. It was pronounced by experts as altogether excel- 
lent from the opening line, “My name b’long Norval” (My name 
is Norval), to the closing assertion, “My no likee take care t’hat 
sheep long t’hat cow” (Returning home in triumph, I disdain’d 
the shepherd’s slothful life). 

Just as correct and humorous in its Pidgin was the other of 
the famous pair — a parody on Longfellow’s ‘Excelsior.’ Con- 
sider indeed the opening stanza: 


That nightey-tim begin chop-chop 

One young man walkee, no can stop, 

Maskee snow, maskee ice, 

He callee flag with chop so nice 
Topside galow! 


And then hark to the original: 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


If you are puzzled about “galow” (sometimes rendered also 
as “galaw,” “gala,”‘“gola,” and “g’low”), it is an untranslatable 
interjection, something close to our “sure enough” or “I say.” 

In 1876, in London, an American poet Charles G. Leland 
published his << Pidgin-English sing-song, or, Songs and stories 
in the China-English Dialect>> These, like the two celebrated 
parodies (which Leland thoughtfully included at the end of his 
book) were strictly but ably fake. Leland did not spot them in 
any folk parlance. He made them up. Yet his basis was a fairly 
accurate Pidgin vocabulary he had collected. 

Charles Godfrey Leland was a picturesque Philadelphian 
who had gone to Princeton, Heidelberg and Munich; who had 
fought on the French barricades of 1848 aswell as in the Amer- 
ican Civil War; who was the editor of the old «Vanity fair> 
of New York, and wrote humorous ballads in the German- 
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American dialect of his own coinage, under the pen-name of 
“Hans Breitmann.” He was an authority on Gypsy lore, and 
became fascinated by Pidgin English when his father-in-law, 
Rodney Fisher, brought him pertinent data on it after his own 
many years in China. While studying Pidgin English, Leland 
commented on a curious similarity-in-reverse between it and 
Posh an’ Posh, the corrupt Romany dialect spoken by English 
Gypsies: whereas China’s Pidgin often fitted English words to 
Chinese grammar, Posh an’ Posh mainly based Hindu-Persian 
words on the English grammatical structure. But nowadays 
Professors Hockett and Hall would disagree with Leland’s 
statement, seeing as they do in China’s Pidgin English more 
English forms and structures than Chinese. To them the simi- 
larity would be a straight one, not a similarity-in-reverse. 

It was Leland’s hope to see a growing body of literature in 
China’s Pidgin English. The hope proved to be futile. Today it 
is in the South Sea islands, not in China, that printed and mime- 
ographed Pidgin has become an actuality, not for the white 
man’s delectation, but for the natives’ true need. British and 
Australian administrators employ the South Sea brand of Pidgin 
English — very different from China’s Pidgin English — for the 
official communiqués to the islanders. At least one newspaper, 
in Rabaul, is published in South Sea Pidgin. But China’s Pidgin 
English, far from gaining in its printed form, is declining even 
in its oral use. In its time it marked a centuries-long era. 
And the era is over. 
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LE SYMBOLISM DE BAUDELAIRE 


Pierre Moreau 
LA SORBONNE 


Baudelaire, on le sait, a cherché les chemins de la solitude: 
ceux qui l’éloignaient de son temps, de son pays. Il n’a accepté 
le romantisme que parcequ’il entendait par ce mot un idéal 
irréalisé, une beauté qui s’était cherchée et ne s’était pas 
trouvée: le romantisme, selon lui, avait méconnu sa véritable 
vocation intime; il s’était situé dans des themes, des procédés 
et des poncifs qui n’etaient que sa surface ou son apparence. 
Depuis, le naturalisme était venu, qui avait fait dévier l’art en 
le subordonnant a la réalité extérieure; les artistes purs, ceux 
que Baudelaire appelle “l’Ecole pafenne,” l’avaient limité a la 
perfection de la forme. Quel est donc le mot qui désignera ce 
que, pour sa part, il aspire a rejoindre? Peut-étre le ‘mot 
‘signe,’ que nous trouvons dans certaines de ses formules: par 
exemple quand il oppose aux naturalistes, qui ne croient qu’au 
monde visible, l’?exemple de Delacroix, pour qui ce monde n’est 
qu’ “un magasin d’exemples et de signes.” Mais ce terme en 
appelle un autre, plus profond, que nous attendons, que nous 
cherchons et recueillons a travers son oeuvre, comme une 
promesse d’avenir: le mot ‘symbole.’ 


* * * 


Un mot qui a déja toute une histoire a travers le 19eme 
siécle, et qui s’est longtemps essayé en curieuses applications. 
Dés 1824, la «Muse francaise> du cénacle romantique avait 
déclaré: “Tout est symbolique aux yeux du poéete, et, par un 
échange continuel d’images et comparaisons, il cherche a 
retrouver quelques traces de cette langue primitive révélée a 
Vhomme par Dieu méme.” Jouffroy avait prononcé, dans son 
«Cours d’esthétique>: “La poésie n’est qu’une suite de sym- 
boles présente 4 l’esprit pour lui faire concevoir l’invisible.” 
En 1836, <l’Artiste> avait publié un article intitulé: ‘Comment 
la forme se modifie dans l’art symbolique.’ En 1834, un livre 
de Frédéric Portal traitait <Des couleurs symboliques,» et 
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définissait “la symbolique” la langue de tous les peuples. En 
1844, dans la «Revue des Deux Mondes,>> Paulin Limayrac s’en 
prenait, 4 propos de Victor de Laprade, a <la Poésie symboli- 
que>: pour lui, le “poéte symbolique est celui qui confond 
nature et humanité, pour qui tout vit, tout parle,” et qui entend 
“les arbres de la forét et les fleurs du jardin converser entre 
eux et avec le poéte.” Baudelaire n’aura qu’a mettre en vers la 
méchante prose de Limayrac pour évoquer 


Le langage des fleurs et des choses muettes; 


Victor Hugo aussi, pour s’écrier dans <Ce que dit la bouche 
d’ombre>:.... “Tout vit, tout est plein d’4mes.” Poéte sym- 
bolique, que Victor Hugo, dans les <Rayons et les Ombres>: 


Entends sous chaque objet sourdre la parabole. 
Sous 1’étre universel vois l’éternel symbole. 


Poéte symbolique encore, Henri Heine, quand il se déclare 
‘surnaturaliste,’ en des lignes que Baudelaire cite dans son 
«Salon de 1846>>: surnaturaliste, c’est-a-dire, précise-t-il, 
capable de découvrir ses typesles plus remarquables “dans son 
Ame, comme la ‘symbolique’ innée d’idées innées....” Et la 
philosophie des religions précéde et accompagne cette aspiration 
des poétes: depuis plus de vingt ans déja, Guignaut traduit la 
‘symbolique’ de Creuzer; ala suite de Creuzer les poétes, et 
Baudelaire plus qu’aucun autre, se penchent sur ces tabernacles 
de symboles que sont les mythes religieux: il s’étonne que 
Delacroix puisse concevoir des tableaux religieux sans posséder 
‘la Symbolique.’* “La mythologie, dit-il encore, estun diction- 
naire d’hiéroglyphes vivants.”” 

Samuel Cramer, le héros de «la Fanfarlo,> en qui Baude- 
laire s’est peint lui-méme, avait écrit quatre livres, dont l’un 
“sur la symbolique des couleurs.” Et de ses premiers 
«Salons,» a ses derniers poémes en prose, ce mot si riche de 
résonances reviendra sans cesse, avec tous ses harmoniques 
indéfinis. Tanté6t pour opposer 4 la nature sans Ame des 
naturalistes une “nature étrange etsymbolique,”* ou pour cher- 
cher dans le vétement méme de l’homme moderne un symbole, — 
“le symbole d’un deuil perpétuel”* -— tant6t pour opposer A la 
froide et marmoreenne beauté des artistes purs une beauté qui 
recéle des mysteres, qui ouvre un au-dela: Théophile Gautier 
lui-méme ne vaut, a ses yeux, que pour avoir su dégager de tout 
objet “une mystérieuse et symbolique beauté;”*® dans la Greéce 
ou se déroule son allégorique <Voyage a Cythére,> il découvre 
“un gibet symbolique” ou pend son image.® Aux maitres du 
passé a ceux d’aujourd’hui il demande la suggestion toute- 
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puissante du symbole: Rabelais, pour lui, est “directement 
symbolique;”’ Gautier posséde,— éloge inattendu,- “une im- 
mense intelligence i innée de la correspondance et du symbolisme 
universel; 25 Sainte-Beuve, dans ~<Volupte, >> lui offre “le long 
enlacement des phrases symbolique; ” Victor Hugo est grand 
pour s’étre laissé emporter irrésistiblement “vers tout symbole 
de l’infini;”*° Delacroix, Wagner, eux aussi, sont “les maftres 
du Symbole: qu’est-ce, en effet, que le leitmotif wagnérien, 
sinon un “constant symbole ?”!! 

Parmi tant d’emplois, quel est le centre commun auquel se 
rameénent toutes les acceptions? Pour une fois, 1’étymologie 
peut nous donner une réponse valable: le ‘Sumbolon’ des 
Grecs, — Guignaut nous le rappelle dans ses annotations a 
Creuzer,— est “une chose composée de deux.” A Médée trahie, 
folle de rage et chassée de Corinthe, Jason offre cette consola- 
tion: “je suis prét ate donner d’une main libérale, et 4 envoyer 
des ‘symboles’ a mes hétes, qui te traiteront bien.”” Ces 
‘symboles’ sont les deux fragments d’un objet brisé: leur 
rapprochement permet la reconnaissance, C’est donc un signe 
de reconnaissance que le ‘symbole,’ dans la poésie moderne 
comme dans les lois de l’ahtique hospitalité. 

Ces fragments précieux que rapproche l’oeuvre symbolique, 
ce sont d’abord ceux du monde extérieur. Il est brisé par nos 
sens, par les apparences: allons au-dela de ces apparences 
partielles jusqu’a l’harmonie des correspondances universelles. 
Et c’est la un premier ‘symbolisme.’ 

Une autre brisure s’est produite, a la ligne qui sépare le 
monde extérieur du monde intérieur, les formes des idées, 
l’univers sensoriél de l’univers sentimental: allons au-dela de 
cette apparente dualité de la création, jusqu’a cette unité plus 
générale, a cette harmonie plus profonde ou le monde des 
formes participe de la vie des mes. Second symbolisme, qui 
est celui des rapports du concret et de l’abstrait, du tangible et 
de l’insaisissable. 

Plus profondément encore, une brisure a détruit l’unité du 
monde intérieur lui-méme: le ‘moi’ est comme fragmenté; les 
communications sont coupées entre notre étre conscient et 
notre étre inconscient, entre notre nature humaine et le divin. 
La aussi, le symbolisme aspire a rétablir l’unité. Ce qu’ont 
divisé l’intelligence et l’analyse, il le fait vivre d’une vie 
commune; il imite, a sa fagon, la priere du mystique, pour 
conduire de réel au surréel. 

Dans chacune de ces trois actions ou a chacune de ces trois 
étapes, le symbole reste un signe de reconnaissance: signe 
poétique ou le monde se reconnait dans son unité cosmique,— ou 
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univers extérieur et la vie intérieure se reconnaissent l’un 
dans l’autre,— oule ‘moi’ inconscient se reconnait dans le ‘moi’ 
créateur, le ‘moi’ du sommeil dans celui de la veille, le ‘moi’ 
humain dans son essence divine. Trois actions, en effet, trois 
étapes du symbolisme: Baudelaire les a parcourus tous trois. 


* * * 


Le premier d’entre eux, le symbolisme du monde extérieur, 
est celui des «<Correspondances. > Tla été dés longtemps pré- 
paré par la transposition de 1|’art. Déja Mme de Staél avait 
observé qu’un musicien comme Haydn exprime 1’éclat du jour 
par l’éclat des sons;~ un rédacteur de <l’Artiste,»> Bordes de 
Parfoudry, avait dorit, en 1836: “Il faut @étre musicien et 
peintre dans la poésie, poete et musicien dans la peinture, 
peintre et poéte dans la musique.” Gérard de Nerval parlait 
ainsi d’un musicien: “Sa musique eiit sans doute tracé des 
couleurs plus vives et mieux fondues sur une toile moins 
élimée.”"* S’iln’existe pas de cloison étanche entre les arts qui 
s’adressent aux divers sens, c’est qu’il n’y en a pas non plus 
entre les sens. Ainsi, ce que l’on a appelé ‘synthésie’ est un 
sens d’artiste. Mais aussi, il faut en convenir, un sens de 
malade. On a bien souvent cité, d’aprés Baudelaire,’*° ces lignes 
ou Hoffmann parle de ces sons de hautbois que lui fait entendre 
V’odeur des soucis bruns ou rouges; et combien de fois n’a-t-on 
pas emprunté des aveux semblables a Théophile Gautier, a 
Edgar Poé, au Baudelaire de «la Fanfarlo,»> des «Paradis 
artificiels !>> 

Ce sens d’artiste ou de malade s’accorde avec une vue de 
philosophe. [luministes, ‘analogistes,’ héritiers de Swedenborg, 
disciples de Lavater, de Fourier ou de Toussenel, ils sont 
nombreux, ceux qui reprennentle theme éternel des “harmonies 
de la nature.” Ils les cherchent parfois dansle méme sens. Ils 
disent avec Mme de Staé@l que “la nature se répéte elle méme” 
et semble vouloir donner “un témoignage Singulier de sa 
‘correspondance’ ” avec les hommes;’* des toits les font penser 
a des vagues; *T une couleur rappelle une autre couleur sembl- 
able en une sorte d’orchestration du souvenir, dont les modéles 
se trouvent chez Sainte-Beuve, dans les <Rayons jaunes, > 
chez Théophile Gautier, dans la ‘Symphonie en blanc majeur.’ 
Baudelaire, familier des salons de peinture, est accoutumé 4 
ces sortes de correspondance élémentaires, qui changent les 
paysages en un décor disposé par Dieu, et qui aboutissent 4 un 
finalisme ingénu, pareil 4 celui de Bernardin de Saint- Pierre: 
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“Les arbres sont verts, dit-il dans son <Salon de 1846,> les 
mousses sont vertes; le vert serpente dans les troncs; les tiges 
non mires sont encore vertes; le vert est le fond de la nature, 
parceque le vert se marie facilement 4 tous les autres tons.” 

Mais quand on aime presque également Delacroix et Wagner, 
on ne peut se borner a ces reflets ou a ces échos de couleurs a 
couleurs, de sons a sons. On aSpire a harmoniser couleurs et 
sons, et tous les cing sens entre eux. On se souvenait encore, 
au temps de Mme de Staél, que l’aveugle-né Sanderson s’était 
représenté la couleur écarlate comme le son de la trompette, 
et qu’un savant du 17éeme siecle s’était avisé de construire un 
clavecin des couleurs.’® Dans un souvenir de son premier 
voyage en Allemagne, recueilli dans ses «Nouvelles et fantai- 
sies,> Gérard de Nerval avait décrit une tempéte ou les 
éclairs étaient des notes; puis, dans l’apaisement qui avait 
Suivi, il s’était écrié: “Délicieuse clarté, toute suave et 
toute sonore!” Il y a, dans les «Salons» de Baudelaire de 
“sanglantes harmonies” qui éclatent a l’horizon d’un tableau, 
“de vastes ombres bleues” qui chassent “en cadence” la foule 
des tons orangés et roses “qui sont comme 1’écho lointain et 
affaibli de la lumiere.” Comme dans le poéme des «Phares,> 
des fanfares de Weber sortent des couleurs de Delacroix; 
comme, dans le poeme de 1’ «Invitation au voyage,» “les 
miroirs, les métaux, les étoffes, l’orfévrerie etla fatence jouent 
pour l’oeil une symphonie muette et mystérieuse.” 

Correspondances plus subtiles encore: il est une chaleur 
des couleurs dans les <Curiosités esthétiques>; il est tout un 
ensemble de paysages dans le parfum d’une chevelure;’* il est, 
pour Baudelaire, une métamorphose mystique 


De tous ses sens fondus en un,- 


une haleine, une voix, devenant parfum ou musique. Et il est 
aussi, entre un étre et son cadre, une adaptation, une sorte de 
mimétisme: le Hugo de Guernesey s’apparie aux “harmonies de 
la nature” ow il vit;*° la femme de 1’ «Invitation au voyage,>- 
Marie Daubrun sans doute,— ne se distingue pas de ces meubles, 
de ce luxe, de ces fleurs, de ces eaux tranquilles, au milieu 
desquelles il veut la faire vivre: “Ne serais-tu pas encadrée 
dans ton analogie etne pourrais-tu paste mirer, pour parler 
comme les mystiques, dans ta propre correspondance”; 
celle des <Bienfaits de la lune> est comme marquée a jamais 
par le clair de lune qui s’est posé sur elle; celle du «Possédé>> 
“s’émonitoufle d’ombre” quand le soleil se voile. Entre le 
poete et “le ciel bas et lourd” d’un des «<Spleens,> entre le 
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“linceul vaporeux” de l’automne et le morne parisien de 
«<<Brumes et pluies,>> un accord s’établit; les guenilles d’un 
21 
vieillard “imitent” la couleur du ciel pluvieux; aucrépuscule, 
Vdme elle-méme 
2 22 
Imite les combats de la lampe et du jour.... 

Mais nous sommes déja sur la voie d’un autre symbolisme; 
nous avons dépassé le monde visible; les formes, les couleurs, 
les lumiéres, et les ombres appellent a elles les invisibles 
réalités. 


L’art est le lieu privilégié de cette rencontre: l’oeuvre d’art 
n’est-elle pas, en effet, par elle-méme, une synthese symbolique 
de objet et du sujet? “Qu’est-ce que l’art pur suivant la con- 
ception moderne? demande Baudelaire. C’est créer une magie 
suggestive contenant a la fois l’objet et le sujet, le monde 
extérieur a l’artiste et l’artistelui-méme.””* Aussisa critique 
d’art est-elle pénétrée de ces correspondances entre le 
physique et le moral: la couleur “pense par elle-méme 
indépendamment des objets qu’elle habille;”™ le miracle de la 
peinture est de traduire un sentiment par un paysage. Baude- 
laire dirait, comme Amiel, qu’ “un paysage est un état d’ame”: 
“Tout paysagiste qui ne Sait pas traduire un sentiment par un 
assemblage de matiere végétale ou minérale n’est pas un 
artistewc a 

Ces relations du visible et de l’invisible se retrouvent dans 
son style méme oul’épithete morale enveloppe de pensée l’objet 
matériel auquel il l’applique. On l’a observé dans ses traduc- 
tions d’Edgar Poé: il rend ‘hard’ par ‘triste’, ‘loud’ par 
‘terrible.’ Tl écrit dans ses journaux intimes: “Ciel tragique.— 
Epithéte d’un ordre abstrait appliquée 4a un @étre matériel””® — 
note de grammairien philosophe, qui semble prolonger celle de 
Sainte-Beuve, dans ses «<Pensées de Joseph Delorme,> sur les 
“lacs mélancoliques” de Lamartine. Sa critique littéraire elle — 
méme associe les secrétes émotions que les livres suscitent en 
lui a de vagues paysages qui en sont comme le décor naturel: 

Je me suis toujours plu a chercher dans la nature ex- 
térieure et visible des exemples et des métaphores qui 

me servissent a caractériser les jouissances et les im- 

pressions d’un ordre spirituel. Je réve a ce que me fai- 

sait éprouver la poésie de Mme Valmore quand je la 
parcourus avec ces yeux de l’adolescence qui sont, chez 
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les homes nerveux, a la fois si ardents et si clairvoy- 

ants. Cette poésie m’apparaft comme un jardin.’ 

Tout est symbole: “Dans certains états de l’Ame presque 
surnaturels, lit-on dans «<Fusées,> la profondeur de la vie se 
révéle tout entiére dans le spectacle, si ordinaire qu’il soit, 
qu’on a sous les yeux. Il en devient le ‘symbole.’” Le symbole 
est dans les lieux, dans les objets, dans les lignes mémes: telle 
cette spirale enveloppant la ligne droite du Thyrse, qui est, selon 
un poé€me en prose, le symbole de la musique de Liszt, et que 
Von retrouve dans les «Paradis artificiels.>* Il est aussi dans 
les mouvements, dans les glissements, dans les voyages: le 
voyage est l’image de la mort; il est ’image de l’amour.” 
“Qu’est-ce qu’un poéte (je prendsle mot dans son acceptation la 
plus large,) si ce n’estun traducteur, un déchiffreur ?— demande 
<«<l’Art Romantique.> Chez les excellents poétes, il n’y a pas 
de métaphore, de comparaison ou d’épithéte qui ne soit d’une 
adaptation mathématiquement exacte dans la circonstance 
actuelle, parce que ces comparaisons, ces métaphores et ces 
épithetes sont puisées dans l’inépuisable fonds de ‘l’universelle 
analogie’ et qu’elles ne peuvent étre puisées ailleurs.” 

Tl existe deux itinéraires entre ces deux étages du visible et 
de l’invisible, de l’inanimé et du vivant, de la matiére et de 
l’humain: la ligne descendante, qui compare les choses del’4me 
ou de la vie a celles de la nature matérielle, qui va de l’idée a 
sa représentation imagée; la ligne ascendante, qui part de la 
nature sensible, pour atteindre, dans l’ame, dans la vie, dans le 
monde spirituel, des analogies subtiles. Selonle génie du poéte, 
telle démarche d’esprit sera plus aisée, ou comme plus innée, 
dans le symbolisme d’un Victor Hugo; telle autre dans celui 
d’un Lamartine. Baudelaire les allie l’un a l’autre, dans un 
continuel échange, comme si l’incessant voyage de sa poésie ne 
distinguait plus entre les deux univers rivaux. 

Symboles descendants, ceux ou il compare les sentiments 
aux grands spectacles de la nature, surtout a la mer: 


....élle souriait d’aise 

A mon amour profond et doux comme la mer 
Qui vers elle montait comme vers Sa falaise.... 
Mais la tristesse en moi monte comme la mer 
Et laisse, en refluant sur ma lévre morose, 

Le souvenir cuisant de son limon amer....*” 


Souvent c’est jusqu’aux images réalistes, brutales, que descen- 
dra l’analogie baudelairienne: que de fois ne trouverons-nous 
pas, dans les «Fleurs du Mal» et les poemes en prose, 
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Vauberge, la taverne, avec lesquels se confondent sa vie, ses 
tristes plaisirs, ses vaines espérances! 


In fame mea taberna.... 

C’est auberge fameuse écrite sur le livre.... 

Tantdt sonnera l’heure ou le divin hasard, 

Ou le Repentir méme (Oh! la derniére auberge!) 

Ou tout te dira: Meurs, vieux lache, il est trop tard.*’ 


“le plaisir et le bonheur sont dans la premiere auberge venue, 
dans l’auberge du hasard, si féconde en voluptés.”** | Souvent 
aussi, un visage de femme apparait comme un paysage: 


Ta téte, ton geste, ton air 

Sont beaux comme un beau paysage. 

Le rire joue en ton visage 

Comme un vent frais dans un ciel clair.... 


Vous étes un beau ciel d’automne clair et rose.... 
Comme moi n’es-tu pas un soleil automnal... .*° 


“Les beaux yeux languissants....ressemblent a4 des violettes 
chargées encore des lourds pleurs de l’orage.”™ 

Plus souvent encore, des paysages introspectifs figurent le 
coeur, avec ses réves, ses désirs, ses regrets. Déja Sainte- 
Beuve, dans ses poemes de jeunesse, avait préludé a ce délicat 
symbolisme: 


Mon Ame est ce lac méme ou le Soleil qui penche 
Par un beau soir d’automne enivre un feu mourrant. *° 


Apres Baudelaire, Verlaine reviendra sans cesse aces horizons 
chimériques, quiseraient de vraies cartes du Tendre, sile trait 
avait la simple rudesse de la gravure sur bois, et non les pro- 
fondeurs mystérieuses d’une eau-forte: 


Comme un vol criard d’oiseaux en émoi, 

Tous mes souvenirs s’abattent sur moi, 
S’abattent parmi le feuillage jaune 

De mon coeur, mirant son tronc plié d’aune 
Au tain violet del’ eau des Regrets.... 


Et les soucis que vous pouvez avoir sont comme 
Des fiirondelles sur un ciel d’aprés-midi,- 
Chére,- par un beau soir de septembre attiédi.*® 


Tout le «<Crépuscule du soir mystique,» dans ces «Poeémes 
Saturniens,>> est une de ces cartes du Tendre, ow la fidélité 
obstinée des analogies aboutit a la plus ingénue des préciosités. 
Et l’on entendra chanter, dans les <Fétes Galantes>: 
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Votre ame est un paysage choisi; 
ou, chez les symbolistes qui suivront: 


Mon coeur est un beau lac solitaire qui tremble.... 
Il est des clairs matins 


Ou le coeur est un ciel de Paques plein de cloches....°” 


Mon ame est pleine de cloches, 


Mon 4me est pleine d’oiseaux... .*° 


Et vous passez, triste et frileuse, 
O mon 4me, par les allées. 
Vous cherchez, pale voyageuse, 


Les chansons, hélas, envolées....*° 


Mon 4me est une plaine en l’infini couchée.*° 


Baudelaire, comme ses héritiers et ses épigones, a vu le pay- 
sage de son 4me, ce paysage nocturne qui est en lui: 


Je suis un cimetiére abhorré de la lune. 


Il a personnifié cette me en créatures allégoriques: on se 
souvient du ‘Recueillement’ des <Fleurs du Mal>: 


Sois sage, 6 ma Douleur, et tiens-toi plus tranquille; 
Tu réclamais le Soir; il descend, le voici.... 
Ma Douleur, donne-moi la main, viens par ici,—- 


reflet du <Watteau>> de Théophile Gautier: 


Devers Paris, un soir, dans la campagne, 
J’allais suivant l’orniére du chemin, 

Seul avec moi, n’ayant d’autre compagne 
Que ma douleur qui me donnait la main. 


Comme dans ces dialogues du Moyen-Age ow le Coeur et la 
Raison passent, créatures diaphanes, a travers les jardins de 
Vame, le symbolisme baudelairien traduit les aventures 
intérieures en scénes a demi-révées. 

Il est méme allé jusqu’a l’identification panthéiste, ou les 
fibres du coeur se relient a la nature etse confondent avec elle. 
Comme Jean-Jacques sur le lac de Bienne, le poéte a connu ces 
extases oule moi s’anéantit. On en trouvera la description 
dans son poeme du <Confiteor de l’artiste>: les choses 
pensent par moi, y dit-il, et je pense par elles; dans la pro- 
fondeur de la réverie, le moi se perd. Etat délicieux et plein 
de périls, qui ressemble étrangement a celui des «Paradis 


artificiels>: 
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La personnalité disparait et ’objectivité se développe 
en vous si anormalement que la contemplation des objets 
extérieurs vous fait oublier votre propre existence et 
que vous vous confondez avec eux.... Votre oeil se fixe 
sur un arbre harmonieux courbé par le vent; dans quel- 
ques secondes, ce qui ne serait dans le cerveau d’un 
poete qu’une comparaison fort naturelle deviendra dans 

le v6tre une réalité. Vous prétez d’abord a l’arbre vos 

passions, votre désir ou votre mélancolie; ses gémisse- 

ment ou ses oscillations deviennent les vétres, et bientdt 
vous étes l’arbre. De méme |]’oiseau qui plane au fond 

de ’azur représente d’abord l’immortelle envie de 

planer au-dessus des choses humaines, mais déja vous 

étes l’oiseau lui-méme. 
Un moment vient oule symbolisme, comme un stupéfiant, enleve 
a 1’@tre humain son humanité. 

Mais il est, nous l’avons dit, un symbolisme inverse, celui 
des symboles ascendants. Au lieu de perdre l’humanité dans le 
monde qui l’enveloppe, il répand l’humanité dans le monde 
entier, convertit toutes choses a l’humain. Si nous avons vu le 
poete comparer un visage de femme 4 un paysage, il lui arrive, 
par un jeu d’imagination réciproque, de voir dans un paysage, 
un visage de femme: “Au pays qui te ressemble,” dit-il dans 
|’ «Invitation au voyage.» Dansles fantasmagories des nuages, 
il reconnaftle charme des yeux aimés.*’ [lécrit, en d’insolites 
rapports d’images: “Le vaste parc se pame sous 1’oeil brdlant 
du soleil, comme la jeunesse sous la domination de 
l?’amour.”* Ou encore: 


Et le vers rongera ta peau comme un remords....*® 


Ou, comme des remords, se glissent de longs vers... .“4 


Il semble que, de tous les spectacles de la nature, se dégagent 
des sentiments humains: 


Je te hais, océan! tes bonds et tes tumultes, 

Mon esprit les retrouve en lui! Ce rire amer 

De homme vaincu, plein de sanglots et d’insultes, 
Je l’entends dans le rire énorme de la mer.*” 


Ce n’est plus la vie humaine qui ressemble aux images du 
dehors: ce sont elles qui imitent la vie humaine: je vois, 
dit le poéte dans le <<Confiteor de l’artiste,> “une petite voile 
frissonante a l’horizon, et qui, par sa petitesse et son isolement 
imite mon irrémédiable existence.” 

Personnifier les sentiments oules idées, c’était, nous l’avons 
reconnu, incarner l’existence spirituelle; mais le symbolisme 
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ascendant crée un circuit poétique tout contraire, ou les étres 
humains se désincarnent et deviennent les représentants des 
idées universelles, ou les forces dela nature s’incarnent en une 
humanité mythologique. Le symbolisme d’Alfred de Vigny, celui 
de «Moise,» de <la Prison,» de <la Colére de Samson,> de 
ses romans, de ses drames, est de cette nature: les héros ou 
les scénes de l’histoire sortent de la réalité épisodique pour 
accéder 4 une véritéidéale. Une seule fois, peut-étre, dans ses 
vers sur <le Tasse en prison> (dont le titre méme évoque «la 
Prison> de Vigny), Baudelaire a vu dans un personnage 
historique un “homme représentatif”: 


Ce réveur que l’horreur de son logis réveille, 
Voila bien ton embléme, 4me aux songes obscurs 
Que le Réel étouffe entre ses quatre murs.*° 


Ses mythes de prédilection sont ceux qui inspirérent aux Anciens 
leurs figures divines, formes corporelles de la lune, du soleil, 
des bois ou des eaux. ‘Tristesse de la lune’ dans les «Fleurs 
du Mal,>> ‘les Bienfaits de la lune’ dans les poémes en prose, 
appartiennent a cette mythologie, ou la lune réve avec paresse, 
descend moélleusement son escalier de nuages. 


* * * 


Baudelaire n’a pas cette foi dans l’dme des choses, des 
pierres et du “végétal irrégulier” qui inspirera les «Vers 
dorés>»> de Gérard de Nerval. Il se moque de “l’4me des dieux” 
qui habite, a ce qu’on lui a dit, dans les plantes: “Quand elle 
y habiterait, je m’en soucierais médiocrement et considérerais 
la mienne comme d’un plus haut pris que celle des légumes 
sanctifiés.”*” Il n’en a pas moins écrit, lui aussi, ses «Vers 
dorés,>> sous le titre de «<Correspondances>: 


La nature est un temple ou de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L’homme y passe a travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


Les lieux mémes qu’il évoque sont spiritualisés, comme dans 
les «Filles du feu» de Gérard: “La chambre ou j’étais entré 
avait quelque chose de mystique,” dit celui-ci; et Baudelaire, 
dans «la Chambre double» des poemes en prose: “Une 
chambre qui ressemble 4 une réverie, une chambre véritable- 
ment spirituelle....Les meubles ont l’air de réver; on les 
dirait doués d’une vie somnambulique, comme le végétal et le 
minéral.” C’est dans une piéce de ce genre que nous intro- 
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duisent ces mémes poémes avec l*<Invitation au voyage,» une 
piéce ou les meubles mémes sont des Ames secrétes (“les 
choses voient,” comme dira Edouard Estaunié): “Les meubles 
sont vastes, curieux, bizarres, armés de serrures et de secrets 
comme des Ames raffinées....Tout est riche, propre, luisant 
comme une belle conscience....”** 

Il serait facile, ici encore, de montrer que ce sentiment 
d’une présence vivante peut glisser a artifice, a la préciosité. 
Dans l’ingéniosité trop savante des correspondances, il y a, en 
effet, une préciosité tragique, satanique méme, — le Duellum’ 
des «Fleurs du Mal> en est témoin; il y a une préciosité de 
goat espagnol, 4 la fois dévote et sensuelle, celle des vers ‘A 
une madone;’ il y a enfin cet idéalisme obstiné, qui multiplie, 
chez Baudelaire comme chez Vigny, les majuscles, —“)VEspoir 

, VAngoisse...,l’Ennui...,” —comme pour substituer aux 
étres de chair un peuple d’ombres surhumaines. 


* * * 


Mais déja nous avons dépassé ce symbolisme poétique, qui 
passe comme un pont léger et hardi du visible 4 l’invisible. A 
son terme extréme le symbolisme coupe les attaches qui le 
retenaient au visible; il se jette sur l’invisible pour le saisir, 
pour l’obliger 4 se représenter graphiquement comme il se 
représente dans le réve. Cette impression somnambulique qu’ 
éprouvait Boudelaire dans sa «Chambre double,» c’est celle 
d’un homme pour qui le monde extérieur n’existe presque plus. 
Il est parti 4 la conquéte d’un mystére, d’un double mystére,-— 
mystere de l’4me et mystére de Dieu. 

Nous ne suivrons pas le symbolisme dans cette troisiéme 
phase, qui appartient 4 peine a l’histoire des lettres, et que les 
historiens du sentiment religieux nous décriront sans doute un 
jour. Par les explorations de l’inconscient et cette “voyan¢e” 
dont parlere Rimbaud, par le réve, la réminiscence, 1’évocation 
des vies antérieures quidormentau fond du poéte, la sorcellerie 
évocatoire dela poésie pure, l’alchimie du verbe, le symbolisme 
en arrive a dépasser la littérature, moyen d’ expression; il 
atteint a l’inexprimable; il substitue 4 la clarté du Verbe les 
prestiges de l’obscur. “L’obscurité indispensable” que de- 
mandait Baudelaire,*® ses héritiers symbolistes s’en feront 
gloire. L& poésie devient un état mystique, et comme une libé- 
ration analogue a l’état de grace religieux. Ecoutons encore 
Baudelaire: “Tout l’étre intérieur, dans ces merveilleux 
instants, s’élance en l’air par trop de léréreté et de dilatation, 
comme pour atteindre 4 une région plus haute.”™ 
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Peut-étre est-ce la toute l’histoire de la poésie moderne: la 
recherche de 1’état poétique, succédant A la recherche de ]’ex- 
pression poétique. Le symbolisme de Baudelaire est un moment 
essentiel de cette histoire. Il est la “chambre double” ov nos 
réves d’aujourd’hui ont été révés parmi des formes d’autrefois. 


1. «Curiosités esthétiques,>> ‘Salon de 1846.’ 

2. <Art Romantique,>> ‘Théodore de Banville,’ (II, 547). Nos référen- 
ces se rapportent 4 l’édition de la Pléiade. 

3. «Fleurs du Mal,> I, 42. 

4. «<Curiosités esthéthiques,> ‘Salon de 1846.’ 

5. <Art Romantique,>> II, 539. 

6. «Fleurs du Mal,> I, 133. 

7. <Curiosités esthétiques,> ‘De l’essence du rire.’ 

8. «Art Romantique,>> II, 524. 

9. <<Poémes divers,» I, 226. 


10. «Art Romantique,>> II, 524. 

11. «Richard Wagner et Tanhiuser 4 Paris,> II, 504; citation de Liszt. 
C’est a propos de Wagner que le mot ‘symbolisme,’ dans une application 
a V’esthétique, parait étre consacré dés 1860, et souvent avec une inten- 
tion d’ironie ou de dénigrement. Le critique de la «Revue des Deux 
Mondes,>> Scudo, ne cesse de dénoncer les abimes “ou conduit en musique 
le symbolisme;” il dénonce dans <Tanhtuser> “un symbolisme creux 
et inintelligible” (textes cités par André Ferran, <L’Esthétique de 
Baudelaire,> pp. 300, 301, 332). 

12. Euripide, «Médée,> 612-613. 

13. «De l’Allemagne,> II, chap. 32. 

14. «Notes d’un amateur de musique.> 

15. «<Curiosités esthétiques,> ‘Salon de 1846.’ Sur cet aspect du sym- 
bolisme baudelairien, M. Jean Pommier a apporté dans «la Mystique de 
Baudelaire> des analyses auxquelles nous renvoyons, et qu’il serait vain 
de vouloir recommencer ici. 

16. <<De 1’Allemagne,> IV, chap. 9. 

17. Gérard de Nerval, <Lorely,> 4 propos de Bruxelles: “Du sein des 
flots tourmentés que figurent les toits, le batiment de 1l’H6étel de Ville 
éléve son mat gigantesque;” et Baudelaire, «Petits poémes en prose,> 
‘Les Fenétres’: Par dela des vagues. de toits, j’apercois etc.” Récipro- 
quement, Paul Valéry, parlant de la mer, dans «le Cimetiére marin>: 
“Ce toit tranquille ou marchent des colombes.” 

18. «De |’Allemagne,> III, chap. 10. 

19. «Fleurs du Mal,>> ‘La Chevelure’; «Petits Poémes en prose,» ‘Un 
hémisphére dans une chevelure,’ ‘Un cheval de race.’ 

20. «Art Romantique,> II, 520. 

21. «Fleurs du Mal,> ‘Les sept vieillards,’ I, 101. 

22. «Fleurs du Mal,> ‘Le Crépuscule du matin,’ I, 117. Méme alliance 
de 1’étre et de son cadre dans l’article de l’«<Art Romantique> sur 
Pierre Dupont: “Grace 4 une opération d’esprit toute particuliére aux 
amoureux quand ils sont poétes, ou aux poétes quand ils sont amoureux, 
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la femme s’embellit de toutes les graces du paysage, et le paysage profite 
occasionnellement des graces que la femme aimée verse a son insu sur 
le ciel, sur la terre et sur les flots.” 
23. Eel Art philosophique, >> II, 367. 
24. «Curiosités esthétiques,> Exposition de 1855. 
25. «<Curiosités esthétiques,> Salon de 1859, VIII, ‘Le Paysage.’ 
26. «Fusées,>> VII. 
27. <Art Romantique, > II, 536. 
28. M. Paul Dimoff a montré Vinfluence que cette figure géométrique, 
rencontrée chez Baudelaire, a exercé sur l’imagination de Flaubert 
(«RHL,>> oct.-déc., 1948). 
29. «Fleurs du Mal,> ‘Le Voyage’; «Poémes en prose,> ‘Portraits de 
maitresses’: “L’histoire de mon amour ressemble a un interminable 
voyage sur une surface pure et polie comme un miroir.” 
30. «Fleurs du Mal,» I, 165, 69, 82. 
31. «Fleurs du Mal,» ‘Franciscae meae laudes,’ ‘La Mort des pauvres,’ 
‘L’Horloge.’ 
32. «<Poémes en prose,> ‘Les Projets,’ ‘Hasard,’ ‘Auberge,’ - le rap- 
prochement de ces mots suggére une parenté d’inspiration entre ‘L’Hor- 
loge’ et ‘Les Projets’: “un écho de la prose (publié en 1857 dans le 
«Présent>>) résonne discrétement dans les vers (publiés en 1860 dans 
<)’Artiste,>> 
33. <Fleurs du Mal,>> ‘A celle qui est trop gaie,’ ‘Causerie,’ ‘Sonnet 
d’automne.’ 
34. «<Poeémes en prose,>> ‘Les Tentations.’ 
35. Sainte-Beuve, <Poésies de Joseph Delorme,> ‘Reprise.’ 
36. Verlaine, <Poémes saturniens,> ‘Le Rossignol,’ ‘A une femme.’ 
37. Albert Samain, <Au Jardin de 1’Infante.»> 
38. Stuart Merrill, «Les quatre Saisons,> ‘Chanson de Paques.’ 
39. Louis-Ferdinand Hérold, «Au hasard des chemins.> 
40. Grégoire Le Roy, «Les Chansons du pauvre,> 1907. De méme, dans 
les <Quatrains»> de Charles Péguy, le coeur est souvent une plaine: 414, 
415, 416, 421: 
Sous la herse romaine 
Et sous le coutre 
Traversé d’outre en outre, 

O labouré. 
41, «Poémes en prose,>> ‘La soupe et les nuages.’ 
42. <Poémes en prose,> ‘Le Fou et la Vénus.’ 
43. «Fleurs du Mal,> ‘Remords posthume.’ 
44, «Fleurs du Mal,» ‘Spleen.’ 
45. «Fleurs du Mal,> ‘Obsession.’ 
46. On ne peut s ‘empécher de songer au poéme de Mallarmé, <Les 


Fenétres,> ou le moribond, retenu dans sa chambre d’ h6épital, représente 
V’ame captive. 


47. «<Correspondance,>> I, 322. 

48. De méme, dans «le Vieux Saltimbanque>> des poémes en prose, les 
baraques foraines “piaillent, beuglent, hurlent comme des vivants qu’on 
hésite 4 dire absolument humains.” 

49. <Art Romantique,>> II, 520. 

50. <Art Romantique,> II, 347. 


REVIEWS 


André Spire: «<Plaisir poétique et plaisir musculaire: essai sur 
Vévolution des techniques poétiques.> New York, Vanni, 1949. 
547 pp. 


André Spire is a poet—a good poet —who has studied experi- 
mental phonetics as no other poet ever has. In the heroic days, he 
worked in the laboratory of the Abbé Rousselot, and for the past 
twenty years he has investigated the phases of phonetics that might 
interest the poet. His sources of information are mainly the works 
of Rousselot, the investigations of George Lote and Maurice Gram- 
mont on the French verse, and the study of rhythm by de Souza. 
He also knows the works of Ribot, Janet, Jousse on the silent artic- 
ulatory movements of the reader, the thinker and listener. The 
result is this book, in which he offers his knowledge and reflexions 
to other poets who are searching for the factors of poetic esthetic. 
He believes that poets “...ont besoin de jeter quelques clartés de 
conscience sur les obscurités créatrices de leur intuition.” 

Naturally two basic questions remain which, if answered nega- 
tively, would make his book worthless: (a) is there a physical ba- 
sis to poetic esthetics? (b) if there is, should the poet be made 
aware of it and should he use it? Poet Spire’s faith in the affir- 
mative overflows throughout his work and certainly will be com- 
municative. He scorns the poets for whom “les études historiques, 
comparatives, expérimentales, faites en vue de sonder les mystéres 
du langage articulé seraient stériles en poésie; elles seraient in- 
capables de percer le secret de sa grace ou de ses beautés.” 

So Spire proceeds to initiate his fellow poets to the mysteries 
of the physical and physiological features of speech segments and 
chains of segments. 

Viewed at a glance, these 500 pages of discussion on innumer- 
able esthetic features of poetic speech seem to divide naturally 
into three overlapping parts: (1) the acoustic features of speech — 
intensity, duration, pitch and color (timbre) — and the part they 
play in verse rhythm, verse accent and verse intonation; (2) the 
articulatory features of speech, the part they play in euphony and 
the conditions they must satisfy to bring “muscular pleasure” to 
the listener as well as to the speaker; (3) the pairing of speech 
features to find in their agreement, or disagreement, two by two, 
the source of poetic pleasure or displeasure. 
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The principal contribution of the book is found in the first Bae 
It concerns accent. Spire establishes clearly the fact that, 
French, the rhythmic accent is not an accent of intensity but an 
accent of duration. He calls it “l’accent temporel,” (a good name 
for it): rhythmic groups are composed of a chain of syllables of 
equal force, the last of which is longer (not stronger) than the 
others, this length bearing mainly on the vowel. It is this stretch- 
ing of every last syllable of a group that marks the end of each 
rhythmic motive. Paul Claudel had said something similar in 
<Réflexions et propositions sur le vers frangais> which Spire 
seems to have missed (or he would quote it—for he quotes nearly 
a thousand times): “Les syllabes ne sont par elles-mémes en 
francais ni bréves ni longues, et le phonéme [the Claudel “pho- 
néme” is a sense group or rhythmic group of syllables the last of 
which is accented] se compose d’une longue qui est toujours la 
derniére syllabe et d’un nombre variable et 4 peu pres indifférent 
de syllabes neutres qui sont par rapport a elle toujours breves 
quel que soit leur titre orthographique....Il est donc faux de dire 
qu’en francais la quantité n’existe pas. Non seulement elle existe, 
mais elle est peut-étre plus fortement marquée que dans aucune 
autre langue. Il n’y a nulle part d’insistance aussi nette sur cer- 
taines syllabes. On peut dire que le francais est composé d’une 
série d’iambes dont 1’élément long est la derniére syllabe du pho- 
néme et 1’élément bref un nombre indéterminé pouvant aller jus- 
qu’Aa cing ou six de syllabes indifférentes qui le précédent.” 
(«Nouvelle Revue francaise,» XIII, 560). 

No grave error of physics in this first part. The poet is a good 
phonetician. 

As much cannot be said of the two other parts, in which a pho- 
netician finds a number of observations to make. These observa- 
tions follow. But first let it be plain that although they may appear 
sharp at times, they do not detract much from the overall value of 
the book. Errors of data are never so radical that they change the 
general direction of the conclusions. And Spire is not often to be 
blamed for such errors but rather his sources which in recent 
years have been well surpassed and often made to look obsolete. 

Vowel color (or timbre, or quality) plays an important part in 
the book; especially when it is compared with the pitch of stressed 
vowels. In such cases Spire looks for agreement or disagreement 
between the frequency of the voice tone (fundamental) and the 
“characteristic frequency” of the vowel. They agree (and thereby 
contribute to the quality of the verse) when they are both high or 
both low, on their respective scales. Unfortunately the frequency 
figures used by Spire for the vowels are those of Rousselot. They 
were obtained by primitive methods (placing tuning forks before 
the mouth opening) and do not correspond to the data of modern 
acoustics. We know now that there is not one characteristic 
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frequency for each vowel, but at least two, and preferably more 
(that is, the color of a vowel is better characterized by three fre- 
quencies than by two, etc.). In acoustical terms, those character- 
istic frequencies are called formants. For the first formant, the 
frequencies vary approximately from 250 cycles for [i], [y], [u] 
to 700 cycles for [a]. For the second formant, from 750 for [u] 
to 2500 for [i]. For the third, from 2400 for [g] to 3000 for [i]. 
None of these three scales corresponds to that of Rousselot, whose 
vowels range approximately from 500 for [i] to 7000 for [u] and 
set the five vowels [i e a 0 u] one octave apart! Apparently it was 
the second formant that Rousselot tried to subdue, for it is the only 
one of those three that moves in the same direction as ours (above) 
from [ul] to [i] (but with very different figures). Admitting this, 
the order of the vowel frequencies of formant two is still a little 
different from that of Rousselot. For the French vowels it is 
roughly: [u] 750, [o] 850, [2] 1000, [a] 1200, [a] 1300, [oe] 1400, 
[d] 1600, [y] 1850, [<] 1950, [e] 2200, [i] 2500. As to the nasal 
vowels, their second formant is generally a little lower than that of 
the oral vowel whose symtol they take: by 100 to 500 cycles. Spire 
calls them “voilées.” It is not a bad subjective term, for they are 
much richer in resonance regions than the oral vowels: nasality 
(the addition of the nasal cavities as a source of resonance) adds 
three main weaker resonance regions. This increases their acous- 
tic complexity and may well (subjectively speaking) veil their color. 

The relation between the voice frequency and the frequency of 
any characteristic note of the vowel is not clearly understood ei- 
ther in this book. Spire is not certain that the latter is a harmonic 
of the former. It is. But it is not one harmonic — and there lies 
the reason for the term “formant” instead of “note.” A formant 
has a more or less wide range of frequencies and all the harmon- 
ics that cross through that range are heard. The number of har- 
monics that come into the range of a formant vary as the harmon- 
ics move up and down under the influence of the fundamental tone 
moving itself up and down the frequency scale. This explains how 
the voice tone and characteristic tones of the vowels are independ- 
ent, and yet always in harmonic relation to one another. 

On the distances in place of articulation causing muscular dis- 
pleasure we often disagree with Spire or find that his demonstra- 
tions are forced. Unless two contiguous consonants have both the 
same mode and the same organ of articulation (the tongue), such 
distance is not an obstacle to muscular pleasure. The demonstra- 
tion of “frafche buée“ (p. 222) is not very convincing; the one of 
“m’a nourri longtemps” (p. 262) not at all. In addition to the dis- 
tance factor, several others should be considered: in general, two 
consonants lack affinity when they have the same mode of articula- 
tion; when they both use the same organ; when they have Same ap- 
erture; and when the direction of the articulatory sequence is from 


back to front. 
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One of the most interesting agreements of two physical features 
that have a good foundation and seem to be of importance in caus- 
ing poetic beauty is the agreement of vowel duration with the ac- 
cent of duration. With a long vowel, the stretching of the accented 
syllable is agreeably emphasized because it bears more than nor- 
mally on the vowel and does not attract any additional intensity. 
Spire shows very well how a number of consonants have a strong 
lengthening effect on the vowels that precede them, and he fur- 
nishes examples from romantic to symbolist poetry. [r] heads 
them all in this respect. [v z 3] are close seconds. But he fails 
to see that [r], in a group of two consonants is different: groups 
beginning with [r] (carte), have a strong shortening effect, while 
groups ending in [r] (sabre) have a moderately lengthening one. 
Other groups are generally shortening. Of the single consonants, 
the voiced plosives [p tk] are the most shortening (the vowel be- 
fore them has one third the length it has before [r]). [f] and [1] 
are rather shortening; [n] and [j] rather lengthening. All the oth- 
ers have no marked effect: they leave the vowel as it would be in 
an open syllable. Spire does not know that accented nasal vowels 
followed by any consonant are long, but he strongly senses it after 
analyzing some verses in the Lote study of alexandrins. Confir- 
mation of his hypothesis is given here; and poets must also know 
that, beside the four nasals, three other vowels are long when fol- 
lowed by any consonant: the close [o], the close [¢] and the back 
[a]. Note here, poets, that [m] and [n] do not have a lengthening 
effect, and that [1] even has a slight shortening effect (because 
they have a medium or more than medium force of articulation — 
the length of a vowel is proportional to the weakness of the follow- 
ing consonant), Nevertheless, [n], [m] and [1] are to be sought by 
poets because they are the most “resonant” of all consonants and 
their resonance prolongs the resonating part of the syllable. 

In this chapter, [1] is described as a “vibrante” (p. 353). This 
term could mean, as for apical [r], that the tip of the tongue re- 
peatedly leaves and returns to the teeth (which it does not); or it 
could mean that [1] is voiced (vocal cords vibrating) —a quality 
that [1] shares with fourteen other consonants! What is meant is 
probably that [1] is “resonant.” Otherwise [1] is simply a contin- 
uous voiced lateral. 

As a demonstration of objective study in verse, Spire concludes 
rather clumsily with an analysis of two lines by Racine, known for 
their beauty. 


Ariane, ma soeur, de quel amour blessée [rjnmsrdklmrbls | 
Vous mourittes au bord ou vous faites laissée. 
[vmrtzbrvftls ] 


The two [t]’s of the second line are counted by Spire as “quasi- 
continues” and go in the statistics with the continuous consonants 
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because, if the unstable [9] is omitted, they come in contact with 
voiced consonants! We are afraid this is forcing the facts too 
much. With the [t]’s where they belong, statistics on continuous 
consonants explain nothing: there are 20 out of 26, against a nor- 
mal proportion in the phonetic alphabet of 14 out of 20; the statis- 
tics on voiced consonants are not better: there are 19 out of 26, 
against a proportion of 14 out of 20. Finally we can assure Spire 
that the [t]’s of “mourfites” and “faites” do not lengthen the [y]’s 
that precede them; if they have any effect, it is not ashortening one. 
No, the beauty of these lines does not lie there. But here are fac- 
tors of beauty that Spire failed to see: (1) the proportion of “reso- 
nant” consonants: the four most resonant being [lmnr], we find 12 
out of 26 in the two lines, and 8 out of 14 in the first line alone, 
against a proportion of 4 out of 20 in the phonetic alphabet; (2) the 
proportion of single consonants: there is only one consonant group, 
[bl] and it is one of the very softest; (3) counting four accents, and 
not eight, all the accents coincide with long vowels. Finally it must 
be admitted that the beauty of the second verse is very questionable. 
Away from their text, “mourttes” and “fiites” sound rather medio- 
cre with their endings in [t]. If beauty they contain in the text, it 
is perhaps due to their environment, or to their low frequency as 
words, but not to their own consonants. 

And a word about the title. Poet Spire wants to be objective. 
He wants to study poetic expression in the light of actual measure- 
ments — and he has met with considerable success in doing it. But 
he believes that he has been objective because his measurements 
bear on what he calls muscular pleasure, and not auditive pleasure. 
Such a belief implies that articulatory features of speech can be 
measured better than acoustic ones. Nothing is less true. It is the 
opposite. The sound wave that leaves the mouth can be measured, 
analized mathematically after segmentation and decomposition of 
its oscillogram and spectrogram ina manner infinitely more ob- 
jective than any articulatory movement that contributes to produce 
the wave. The articulation is felt only very deceptively by kines- 
thetic sense; and very few of its extremely complex aspects allow 
safe measurements. And infact, a majority of the measurements 
that Spire uses in this book are of an acoustic nature: duration, 
frequency, intensity, harmonic analysis, etc. The parts in which 
he deals with articulations -- their relative ease, their distances, 
their closeness, their direction, their affinity — are not the largest 
in the book, nor the most sastifactory, as already pointed out. So 
in our opinion the book is misnamed. A better title for it would be: 
“Le plaisir poétique et sa mesure objective.” However such a title 
would be less “poétique” and promise less “plaisir” to the poets it 
addresses. 

We cannot close without at least mentioning a topic of interest 
to musicians as well as poets which Spire treats very ably: 
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namely, the question of music vs* poetry (pp. 159 ff. and 382 ff.). 
The author establishes the incompatibility of the two arts. 


University of Pennsylvania PIERRE DELATTRE 


Adolf Ingram Franz: «Half a hundred thralls to Faust: a study 
based on the British and American translators of Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ 
1823-1949.> With a foreword by Carl F. Schreiber. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1949. xx + 315 pp. 


On first looking at the title of this book one is likely to be re- 
minded of the similarity in theme with Gundolf’s «Shakespeare und 
der deutsche Geist>>: What a work that could be: <Goethe and the 
British genius>! But even as the English Schlegel-Tieck-Baudis- 
sin has not yet appeared, so also is Mr. Frantz no Gundolf. This 
thorough but very pedestrian book is the expansion of the author’s 
Yale Ph. D. thesis written under the aegis of Professor Schreiber, 
the generous contributor of the Foreword. In it (p. ix) Professor 
Schreiber remarks that Mr. Frantz (who is now head of the De- 
partment of German at Bucknell) was at his task of collecting ma- 
terial for this book for nineteen years. Frankly, it is terribly 
depressing tothink of anyone wading through the mass of preponder- 
antly excruciating verse that constitutes most of the thirty-four 
published translations of Part I, three of Part II and eleven of both 
parts of <Faust.> But that were of course a small matter, if asa 
result deep insights were brought to light. The reviewer, despite 
conscientious search, is unable to find that they are. In the Epi- 
logue, the author casts up the score: it is almost entirely in the 
nature of a catalogue. He himself is well aware of this, for in the 
Preface (p. xviii) he refers to his work as a “ready reference 
book.” And that, unfortunately, is all it is. Not that that is not also 
very much worthwhile, but it is disappointing when one thinks of 
the golden opportunity the author has let slip, in spite of its having 
lain before his eyes for nineteen years. Professor Schreiber (p. 
viii ff.) invites us to compare Frantz’s work with Grif’s «Goethe 
uber seine Dichtungen,» one of scholarship’s most superb tools. 
But the comparison limps badly. For at bottom this book has al- 
most nothing to do withGoethe’s genius (or at most at second-hand) 
but with “half a hundred” (i. e. 48) assorted lawyers, doctors, min- 
isters, professors, soldiers, statesmen and littérateurs who have 
in some way fallen under the spell of that genius and felt called 
upon to give the world their version of «Faust.» Gr&f, after all, 
was working with Goethe; quite a different matter from working 
with John Anster, Levenson-Gower, C. F. MacIntyre or even J. F. 
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L. Raschen. Will scholarship really be furthered by the easily 
available knowledge of these obscure and semi-obscure “thralls?” 

As a “ready reference book” then, what does Frantz’s work 
have to offer? First and most valuable of all, it would seem, is a 
complete bibliography of English «Faust>> translations (24 pages). 
In this field Mr. Frantz seems thoroughly at home and here he has 
made contributions which it is beyond the competence of this re- 
viewer to judge. The body of the book is made up as follows. The 
various translators are grouped not chronologically but according 
to profession (statesmen, professors, scientists, etc.) witha spe- 
cial chapter each for the women(Anna Swanwick and Alice Raphael) 
and for the “shadowy figures,” i. e. those about whose lives little 
is known. Within the separate chapters the arrangement is of 
course chronological. Thus, though Mr. Frantz frequently refers 
to the idea of “progressively better” translations (p. 259, for ex- 
ample), he gratuitously deprives himself of his own criterion by 
deciding not to present his material chronologically. On the other 
hand, he draws only the most trivial conclusions from the profes- 
sional angle of presentation adopted. An example: “It is rather 
Striking that so many English translators of Goethe’s <«<Faust> 
should have been men who made law their profession, or who at 
one time; at least, pursued legal studies. Among this group Hay- 
ward was the first, and perhaps the most widely known in his day. 
He was followed by etc.” (p. 50). And that, except for a reference 
to the fact that “the Sage of Weimar” was “no stranger in the field 
of jurisprudence,” is all Mr. Frantz has to say about the legal mind 
at work on «Faust.> In connection with each translator, the au- 
thor gives a thumb-nail biography, listing also his other works, if 
any. Then he gives a sampling of contemporary (with the transla- 
tor) critical opinion, then his own opinion supported by short ex- 
cerpts. His principle measuring-stick is “accuracy” and with this 
one cannot reasonably quarrel. Sometimes his strictures seem a 
bit harsh. He is untiring in pointing out the failure of almost every 
translator to deal with the feminine rimes. It would be pointless to 
take issue with the author’s judgments; he certainly tries to be fair 
in a somewhat cautious and academic fashion. However, it should 
be mentioned that he finds MacIntyre’s effort rather attractive (cf. 
p. 93 f.). The best translations, the author finds, are those of Anna 
Swanwick (English), Bayard Taylor (American), John Todhunter 
(Irish), William Page Andrews (American), Alice Raphael (Ameri- 
can) and John F. L. Raschen (German-American). 

It is perhaps picayune to mention that in assuming that John 
Galvan was a scientist because he dedicated his translation of 
«<<Faust> to a vice-president of the Institute of Chemistry Mr. 
Frantz draws an unwarranted conclusion. This same vice-presi- 
dent was also a translator of <Short poems: from the German> 
(cf. note, p. 227). Somewhat more disturbing are the not infrequent 
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misprints, of which I shall mention*only the following: “verderben” 
for “Verderben” (p. 97); “preisenden, beweisenden” etc. for “Pre- 
isenden, Beweisenden” (p. 23. Given correctly on pages 114 f. and 
251): “ist nicht hier” for “nicht mehr hier” (bottom p. 223. The 
author was apparently led astray by the English translation quoted 
on the next page); “stichelreden” for “Stichelreden” (top p. 185); 
“illusions” for “allusions” (p. 181), and, finally, Hans Beutler for 
Ernst Beutler (p. 90. Also “Hans” in index). This last may be due 
to the fact that Frantz is here paraphrasing a letter from MaclIn- 
tyre. 


Hamilton College R. M. BROWNING 


Angelo PhilipBertocci: <Charles Du Bos and English literature.> 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. x + 285 pp. 


Mr. Bertocci’s book is the work of a young critic and scholar. 
To his youth Mr. Bertocci owes enthusiasm, warmth of feeling, 
sympathy, seriousness, and resoluteness, qualities which are all 
too rare in criticism and which not only lead Mr. Bertocci to ex- 
cellent and pertinent insights into Du Bos’ work, but make him 
above all adhere closely to his subject matter and follow with un- 
tiring and keen attention the intricate pattern of Du Bos’ mind and 
sensitivity. The disadvantage of his youthful, fresh approach is an 
uncertainty in the selection and use of proper methods and occa- 
sionally a lack of appropriate terminology. Du Bos’ ideas are 
often summarized or interpreted in terms which alter and even 
falsify their meaning. Quite often Mr. Bertocci uses in his dis- 
cussion of Du Bos’ criticism criteria which Du Bos established 
and applied himself and which the author seems to have assimi- 
lated to such an extent that he cannot find criteria of his own for 
an objective evaluation and interpretation of Du Bos. This short- 
coming is however only partly Mr. Bertocci’s fault. It is almost 
impossible to characterize Du Bos better than he did himself, for 
he used no criterion, no standard; he did not even have an intuition 
or an insight of which he was not himself aware and which he did 
not analyze and describe with an accuracy and a wealth of details 
which nobody can surpass. At the same time Du Bos’ literary cri- 
ticism is of a very special nature, since it is frequently a result 
and a function of autocriticism and of a passionate desire of intro- 
spection. If one takes —as Mr. Bertocci does—an equal interest 
in Du Bos the man and Du Bos the critic, it becomes increasingly 


difficult to isolate the literary criticism and to judge it according 
to independent standards. 
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The astonishing and often bewildering combination of introspec- 
tion and literary criticism seems to have its origin in the fact that 
two movements which generally are opposed to each other or at 
least different from each other seem to operate in Du Bos simul- 
taneously. Charles Du Bos had an ardent and irresistible desire 
to live within himself, to feel his own existence, to be in closest 
contact with his innermost thoughts and feelings. His «Journaux> 
give the impression of someone who presses his emotions, ideas 
and insights with passionate, almost doleful tenderness against his 
own heart. But this intimacy which he needed, did not concentrate 
him upon himself, paralyzing him or leading to sterile narcissism. 
On the contrary, out of the contact with his innermost self and at 
the very moment when he reached a perfect closeness to himself, 
his creativeness and productivity arose and projected him outward. 
Combined with the desire for intimacy with his own feelings and 
ideas was an equally strong and irresistible necessity of close 
contact with other persons, whose thoughts and emotions Du Bos 
understood and shared with admirable objectivity and unselfish- 
ness. The present writer confesses that he has never been able to 
understand how these two movements could operate almost simul- 
taneously. 

For the student of Du Bos’ writings this coexistence constitutes 
a serious pitfall, and I feel that Mr. Bertocci has not been able to 
avoid it, for he deals in many parts of his book with two themes at 
the same time: he both analyzes, summarizes or interprets Du 
Bos’ judgments on English literature and discusses the role which 
English literature played in Du Bos’ emotional, intellectual and 
spiritual development. Du Bos’ interpretation of an English writer 
or poet and the influence the writer had on Du Bos are treated in 
one. 

The confusion in perspective which results from this, is still 
increased by the strange fact that, notwithstanding his great inter- 
est in and indebtedness to English literature, Du Bos’ essays on 
English authors are, as far as literary criticism is concerned, in- 
ferior tohis studies of French, German or even Russian literature. 
Walter Pater, Keats, Shelley, Robert Browning, Henry James, and 
Middleton Murry formed and developed Du Bos’ mind and feelings, 
but he could not make them the object of coherent literary analy- 
sis. If Mr. Bertocci had written on the significance of English lit- 
erature for Du Bos, if he had chosen as his dominating theme an 
interpretation of Du Bos in the light of his contacts with English 
literature, his book would have been more unified and would have 
done Du Pos greater justice. The negative result of some of Mr. 
Bertocci’s chapters is due to the fact that Du Bos the literary 
critic had not much to say on a number of English writers. Add to 
this that the author commits what is in my opinion a fatal method- 
ological error: he divides his book by authors. On some of these 
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authors Du Bos only made a smali number of isolated, though ex- 
cellent, remarks. Since Mr. Bertocci devotes a chapter or part of 
a chapter to each author, he is forced to make up by quotations 
from other critics or by general philosophical speculations for 
what he does not find in Bu Bos. At times the lack of concrete 
criteria and actual data leads Mr. Bertocci to excessive praise of 
Du Bos on rather general grounds. 

It seems to me also that Mr. Bertocci gives much too much 
weight to Du Bos’ philosophic speculations and general esthetic 
theories. There may be a personal reason for this: it would seem 
from certain pages of his book that Mr. Bertocci felt very close to 
the problems which preoccupied Du Bos and that he tried to find 
his way through the complexity of these problems by following the 
intricate pattern of Du Bos’ mental and emotional peregrinations. 
It is far from me to blame an author for doing this. On the con- 
trary, the boredom and drabness of so many critical studies re- 
sults precisely from the fact that little or nothing attaches the au- 
thor to his subject. However, in Mr. Bertocci’s case his ownsearch 
for truth makes him lean very heavily on Du Bos’ philosophical and 
theological speculations; and in my opinion, these speculations are 
the least attractive and substantial part of Du Bos’ work. Du 
Bos had a prodigious gift for concrete, qualitative criticism; his 
sensitivity was unbelievably delicate, keen, responsive and varied. 
He had antennae for the most fugitive elements in the work of art. 
The great torment of his life is a spiritual and religious struggle, 
but his predominant critical gift is, as he himself called it, “une 
Sensibilité intellectuelle,” or as I would rather say, an exquisite 
sensitivity, very rich by nature and highly cultivated by years of 
close contact with works of art. To this sensitivity corresponded 
the rare talent of finding the precise intellectual and verbal equiv- 
alent of infinitely ramified and subtle reactions. His soul searched 
for Truth, but his response to works of art was deeply and essen- 
tially sensuous. Du Bos felt color, form, rhythm, tempo in their 
fundamental materiality, a materiality which was never coarse, 
heavy, crude or raw, but was received only when refined and trans- 
formed by art or an all pervasive spirituality. By contrast he had 
no gift whatever for abstract or consistent speculative thinking. 
His mind proceeded by sudden insights which he often formulated 
in splendid images and metaphors rich in evocative meanings and 
subtle undercurrents. Mr. Bertocci quotes a number of such pas- 
Sages, but, characteristically, often in footnotes; he does not ana- 
lyze them and study them. It is quite possible that an analysis and 
a Classification of these criteria would destroy their delicate 
Shades and the wealth of their connotations. However, it is diffi- 
cult to decide this question on principle; one has to try it out ina 
study. This much is certain, that the attempt to present Du Bos’ 
criticism as a coherent system of ideas leads to an accumulation 
of pale generalities and somewhat precious epithets. 
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My reflexions on the methodological problems of Mr. Bertocci’s 
book have, I fear, created a negative impression of his book. If I 
add, by way of conclusion, that I have read it several times with 
great interest and that I admire it, I do not obey the tradition of a 
conciliatory ending. The book is a serious, devoted, meticulous 
and very intelligent study of one of the most complex and lucid 
minds of French letters. It would, however, seem that one has to 
read it, as it were, against the grain, against its method, in order 
to profit from it. 


Harvard University H. DIECKMANN 


Alfredo Obertello: <Madrigali italiani in Inghilterra: storia, cri- 
tica, testi.> Milano, Bompiani, 1949. 


En ligne idéale, Professor Obertello’s book is twin-brother to 
Alfred Einstein’s «<The Italian madrigal> (Princeton University 
Press, 1949), and performs for the literary-poetical aspects of the 
Renaissance madrigal the same service as does Professor Ein- 
stein’s for the musical ones. Obertello’s volume appeared almost 
simultaneously with Einstein’s: neither writer has availed himself 
of the results attained by his confrere, and neither quotes the oth- 
er’S opus in his bibliography. But they have labored in the same 
vineyard. The two works supplement each other, and, taken to- 
gether, constitute a sort of cyclopedia of the Renaissance madri- 
gal. It is safe to assume that in the minds of future scholars they 
will be inseparably connected. 

Professor Obertello first gained prominence among Italian 
Anglicists with the publication of a study on the English liturgical 
lyric of the 14th century (Milano, Bompiani, 1947), in which he 
traces the reverberations, in England, of the religious music to 
which medieval Italian Franciscanism gave rise. He announces as 
forthcoming a book on <The Italian aria in England,» which is in- 
tended as a Sequel to «<Madrigali italiani in Inghilterra,> and will 
treat an analogous theme (Italian music in XVIIth century England). 
At present he is engaged in what looks like a major work (in sev- 
eral volumes) on the «History of Italian opera in England.» 

The «<Madrigali italiani in Inghilterra> is important on three 
counts. It embodies researches of direct pertinence to the as yet 
unattempted history of English translations from the Italian. It 
contains material of value for the history of the morphology and 
for that of the lexical patrimony of the English language. It illus- 
trates the relationships between poetry and music. The overall 
achievement, which encompasses these three aspects, surpasses 
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and overshadows them all: it is mo less than the rediscovery of a 
cultural Atlantis long submerged by the tides of Time —a docu- 
mentation of the enormous international influence which Italian 
poetry and music exerted in the Renaissance throughout Europe, 
and, specifically, in partibus Anglorum. 

Obertello has worked in the libraries of at least a dozen Euro- 
pean cities. His book is the fruit of infinite reading and laborious 
collection of details from myriad scattered and tantalizing sources. 
(He speaks of the ordeal of having to peruse manuscripts written 
in the most minute characters, which leave one’s eyes “full of 
flickering peppercorns.”) But the harvest garnered was amply 
worth the trouble. Let us first, however, itemize the contents of 
the volume. 

A Foreword, giving interesting glimpses into the “human side” 
of the scholarly adventure out of which the <Madrigali> grew, is 
followed by a substantial Bibliography which serves as a portal to 
a tripartite critical study, composed of a rapid sketch of the musi- 
cal lyric of the Italian Renaissance, a minute discussion of the 
English versions and arrangements of Italian madrigals published 
in England during the late sixteenth and within the first three de- 
cades of the seventeenth century, and an interpretation of the sig- 
nificance and scope of such renditions. The texts of these are 
included (they constitute more than half of the volume). This mate- 
rial is divided into two sections. Section I lists, in chronological 
order, the anthological collections of madrigals (with canzonette 
and villanelle interspersed) in English translations; Section II con- 
tains, not in chronological order, but in that of diminishing impor- 
tance, canzonette, villanelle, and ballette, in English versions or 
elaborations, and the texts set to music or paraphrased by Thomas 
Morley (1557-1602). To Section II is added an Appendix with inte- 
gral translations (taken from a contemporary manuscript) of some 
madrigals which appear in the famous collection of the creations 
of Luca Marenzio (1550-1599), a composer who enjoyed the highest 
favor in Elizabethan England. There is also a miscellaneous Ap- 
pendix of Italian madrigals, villanelle and canzonette, translated or 
untranslated, as they are to be found in the works of some English 
authors. Afurther Appendix is devoted to the <Madrigali Sacri> of 
Giovanni Croce. 

Obertello is to be congratulated for drawing attention to the 
great popularity of Luca Marenzio in XVIth century Europe (Pro- 
fessor Einstein fails to deal with this topic): this could be the 
theme of a fascinating study. Obertello attaches particular impor- 
tance to the 1594 edition of Marenzio’s madrigals, printed by Pie- 
tro Falesio at Antwerp (the most patronized music mart of the 
Renaissance: it was from Antwerp that English music-lovers ob- 
tained most of their books). A copy of the 1594 edition of Maren- 
zio’s madrigals is preserved in the British Museum. 
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The English translation of Italian texts which this volume ex- 
hibits is, according to Obertello, to be attributed to no less a per- 
sonality than Thomas Morley himself. If this is true (and the final 
demonstration could be given only after a study of the Morley MSS 
at the Bodleyan Library (Additional 29.372.7) and at Christ Church 
(see Obertello, p. 103) then Marenzio had a crucial, fundamental 
influence on the destinies of English music. 

Thomas Morley was one of Marenzio’s enthusiastic admirers. 
It is well to remember that Morley was not only well known to 
Shakespeare, but also set some of Shakespeare’s songs to music. 
“Through Morley also,” states Obertello, “Shakespeare may have 
felt the impact of the Italian spirit.” Morley was so much in love 
with Italian music, that in 1598 he edited a collectionof madrigals 
drawn “from the best approved Italian authors,” such as Ferrabos- 
co, Mosto, Ferreti, Giovannelli, Vecchi, Belli, Orologio, Marenzio, 
Sabino, Venturi, etc. 

As for the beautiful Falesi volume of 1594, Obertello points out 
that it is “a magnificent florilege of Marenzio’s madrigals, and 
contains the choicest, most admirable items, the masterpieces, in 
short, of the secular polyphonic genre. When this volume came 
under the attention, the study of the highly gifted, musically most 
educated Morley, it could not fail to arouse in him the desire to 
exploit so much beauty for the creation of a type of English madri- 
gal which stands comparison with all others” (pp. 101-102). 

One of the by-products of Obertello’s researches is the unex- 
pected establishment of the paternity of Palestrina in regard to 
one of the madrigals hitherto unassigned (Madrigal XV, 17). 

What Obertello has to say about the transformation which the 
often ardent and at times perverse voluptuousness of the Italian 
texts undergoes at the hands of stiff-laced translators is strikingly 
borne out by the madrigal printed on p. 282 (‘Di nettare amoroso 
ebro la mente’). This poem describes the rather “graveleux” love- 
approaches of two lesbians, and is bowdlerized out of all recogni- 
tion in the English translation. As a consequence, there is not 
even a trace of the final “pointe” into which the madrigal is sharp- 
ened and in which it culminates (“amor, me tuo devoto — opponi 
all’una o fra le due fa terzo”). 

There is an index of incipits, one of names, and a table of con- 
tents. Twelve beautiful illustrations enhance the attractiveness of 


the volume. 
Washington, D. C. ELIO GIANTURCO 
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Geoffroy Atkinson: <Les Idées de Balzac d’aprés la Comédie Hu- 
maine.> 5 vols. Geneve, Droz. 1949. 


The present volumes represent the result of a seven-years’ 
study of the <Comédie Humaine.» During that long period, Pro- 
fessor Atkinson has patiently searched for, assembled, and ar- 
ranged the thousands of Balzac’s “pensées,” “réflexions,” and 
“essais” which make up his book. The result is a labor of love, 
prepared on the Aristotelian notion that one may come to know a 
man through a knowledge of his faculties. 

The series proposes ambitiously to reveal the inner being of 
the man known as Balzac. To this end Balzac’s “pensées” are dis- 
tributed under the following headings: 

I. Psychologie; passions; physiologie. 

II. Moeurs, histoire; théories métaphysiques et philosophiques; 
enfance et éducation. 

III. Influence du milieu; théories politiques; sentiments reli- 
gieux; sciences occultes. 

IV. La morale; les sentiments politiques. 

V. Sentiments romantiques; esthétiques; critique littéraire; 
conclusions; appendices. 

Almost all the volumes of the <Comédie Humaine> have been 
investigated, though five were set aside as not fitting within the com- 
piler’s scheme. Since the «Lys dans la vallée> is related by an 
imaginary person whois considered not to speak for Balzac, Pro- 
fessor Atkinson rejected it, as he also did the «Mémoires de deux 
jeunes mariés,»> the «Contes philosophiques,> the <<Physiologie 
du mariage,>> and the «Petites Miséres de la vie conjugale.> The 
author frankly warns that he is not interested in Balzac as a comic 
writer, in which capacity he considers him heavy and tiring. Rather 
he prefers to limit his listing to the “idées sérieuses.” 

The present two volumes consist almost entirely of quotations 
from the <Comédie> arranged chronologically under the various 
sub-headings previously noted. In this regard it would be easy for 
any reviewer to quibble with the author over his arrangement and 
classification, to ask why there is one section entitled “Théories 
politiques” and another on “Les sentiments politiques,” or to point 
out that a given quotation might well be moved to another chapter. 
But this would not really constitute a valid criticism since, by 
their very nature, books of this kind lay themselves open to such 
facile objections. 

However, one may well indicate that the listing of a great and 
complex author’s “pensées sérieuses” from the text of works of- 
fered to the public for profit may not necessarily constitute the 
whole man. The “partie roman” of Balzac does not enter into Pro- 
fessor Atkinson’s scheme, yet it is still an integral part of Balzac. 
Likewise, clumsy or not, Balzac the humorist is still another facet 
of a great personality and cannot easily be overlooked, regardless 
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of how clumsy the humor was. Thus, the writer, the imaginative 
creator of a world of fascinating personages, is not present in 
these two volumes, nor do we encounter Balzac the human being, 
plump, swarthy, forever struggling with debt, “entiché de noblesse” 
and pining for Mme. Hanska. 

Although the <Correspondance> does not enter into the plan of 
Professor Atkinson’s book, it should be noted, too, that the collec- 
tion of “pensées” has to be controlled in terms of the Balzac let- 
ters in order to insure a more rounded portrait of the man. Bal- 
zac expressed himself on every conceivable topic more fully and 
readily in his correspondence than in his works, whether he was 
writing to la Hanska, to Stendhal, or to his sister Laure. 

All in all, though, Professor Atkinson has prepared a useful 
book, which can serve either as a reference book for those inter- 
ested in a Special phase of Balzac’s thought, or a handy guide for 
anybody wishing to become acquainted with the ideas of the great 
novelist. Certainly students will wish Professor Atkinson well for 
his conscientious and careful work. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Francis Fergusson: <The idea of a theater.» Princeton,N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1949. 240 pp. 


The subtitle of this book, ‘A study of ten plays: the art of 
drama in changing perspective,’ while modestly accurate, does not 
at all indicate the major event in the aesthetics of the art of drama 
and dramatic criticism which its appearance is. For, without stat- 
ing anything startlingly new, it revitalizes the whole theory of dra- 
ma, dramatic art and criticism, and will safely hold its place in 
the line of succession established by Aristotle, Dante, Lope de 
Vega, Moliere, Dryden, Lessing, Diderot, Schlegel, Coleridge, 
Gordon Craig, Adolph Appia, Robert Edmond Jones, Stark Young, 
T. S. Eliot and Eric Bentley. 

Certainly the introductory section of part I, ‘The idea of a the- 
ater,’ and the introductory pages to Part II, ‘The partial perspec- 
tives of the modern theater,’ together with the whole of Part III, 
‘Appendix: on certain technical concepts used in this study,’ should 
be included in any anthology of theories of drama and studied by 
modern drama critics and historians of the theater. These intro- 
ductions are lucid, invigorating, wonderfully perceptive, and ex- 
tremely accurate in stating the problems and perspectives of thea- 
ter. They succeed better than any other criticism now being 
written in defining and explicating that direct sense of life conveyed 
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by drama, that “dramatic art which, in all real plays, underlies 
the more highly evolved arts of language....the relation between 
the underlying dramatic form of a play, and the words and con- 
cepts in which it is realized in detail.” 

The Appendix is at once a clarification of terms, much needed 
in discussions of drama as anart, and the definition of a more 
precise and meaningful vocabulary of criticism. In it Mr. Fergus- 
son tackles the thorniest technical concepts of ‘Plot and action,’ 
‘Two aspects of the plot: form and purpose,’ ‘The notion of anal- 
ogy,’ ‘The histrionic sensibility: the mimetic perception of action,’ 
and returns them to an Aristotelian clarity by viewing them in 
their changing relationships to the “uniquely direct sense of life” 
which is characteristic of the “art of drama in its own right.” 

There is a cogency and consistency in the analyses of the ten 
plays which is altogether persuasive. Part I deals with plays 
through which the “idea of a Theater” can be demonstrated, 
(‘«Oedipus Rex>: the tragic rhythm of action,’ ‘<«<Bérénice>: the 
action and theater of reason,’ ‘«Tristan und Isolde>: the action 
and theater of passion,’ ‘<«<Hamlet»: the analogy of action’) as op- 
posed to “the centerless diversity of our theater” which is treated 
in Part II through a consideration of ‘The theater of modern real- 
ism’ («<Ghosts»> and «<The cherry orchard>), ‘The theatricality of 
Shaw and Pirandello’ («Heartbreak house> and «Six characters in 
search of an author>), and, finally, ‘Poetry of the theater and the 
poet in the theater’ («The infernal machine,» <Noah,> <Murder 
in the cathedral>). 

A credo for critics of drama and theater historians and, indeed, 
for all workers in the theater today, is beautifully elucidated by 
Fergusson. He explains that the “centerless diversity of our thea- 
ter may be interpreted as wealth.” There isa place for Lorca, 
Eliot, Chekhov and Cocteau, but, he says, 


We cannot understand the arts and the visions of particu- 
lar playwrights, nor the limited perfection of minor dra- 
matic genres, without some more catholic conception of 
the art in general. Thus the...effort to appreciate con- 
temporary playwrights leads...to the dramatic art of 
Shakespeare and...of Sophocles, both of which were de- 
veloped in theaters which focused, at the center of the life 
of the community, the complementary insights of the whole 
culture. 


In his explanation of the concept of the “histrionic sensibility,” 
Fergusson indicates both a method and a direction for dramatic 
criticism: 


Because drama is written to be played, it both offers and 
requires a peculiarly immediate understanding... . Sopho- 
cles, like Hamlet, thought of his art as basically playing — 
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“Imitation of action in the form of action,” as Aristotle 
puts it. Writing for real performers ina real theater, he 
appeals to the histrionic sensibility first, and then further 
elaborates with words and concepts. And the histrionic 
Sensibility, like the ear for music, is a natural virtue. By 
means of it—by a direct, mimetic response — we get a 
play as such; and if we understand a play we must under- 
stand it as performable. 


This “histrionic sensibility” can be trained so that a director, 
actor, or drama critic will learn to, “read a play as a composition 
to be performed, just as a trained musician reads a score as a 
composition of sounds and rhythms. It is this kind of understand- 
ing of drama which one must seek; and insofar as one reaches it, 
one has direct access to the plays of other cultures.” 

It is, of course, one thing to promise so beautifully in introduc- 
tory discussions, and quite another thing to perform those prom- 
ises in the specific analyses of the plays. But Fergusson has 
achieved a unity of expectation and performance. On the whole, 
his analyses of the modern plays are the more illuminating, more 
freshly perceived, and less burdened with the minute particular- 
izations and technicalities which often becloud the clarity of his 
insights when he is discussing «Oedipus» or «<Bérénice,» al- 
though the discussion of <Hamlet> is notably clear and stimulat- 
ing in its balanced judgments and weighings of former criticisms 
of the play. 

The book has the faults and the distinctions of its virtues. it 
will stand as a landmark in the theory of drama and dramatic crit- 
icism. 

New Mexico Highlands University RICHARD L. O’CONNELL, JR. 


Yvon Belaval: <L’Esthétique sans paradoxe de Diderot.» Paris, 
Gallimard, 1950. 307 pp. 


The title of this stimulating new book on Diderot neatly resumes 
its central argument. Mr. Belaval, reacting energetically to Daniel 
Mornet’s assertion that the <Paradoxe sur le comédien> repre- 
sents a paradox in Diderot’s esthetics, sets out to prove that, in 
reality, this controversial piece has a legitimate place in the evo- 
lution of Diderot’s thought and that it can be logically and meaning- 
fully situated in the whole of his esthetics. 

The first and shortest part of the book is devoted to a study of 
the French theatre in the time of Diderot’s formative years, stres- 
sing particularly those factors which might have awakened the 
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youth’s interest in acting and actors and the influences which 
shaped his taste and ideals. In the middle section, Mr. Belaval 
discusses briefly Diderot’s philosophical concept of nature, pre- 
yaratory to and followed by a more detailed examination of the es- 
thetic principle of the imitation of nature, its true significance for 
Diderot, and the various problems it posed. A discerning analysis 
of the <Paradoxe> itself, one of the most interesting chapters of 
the book, comprises the first part of the third section. Then, with 
this material in hand, Mr. Belaval is ready to expose fully his cen- 
tral argument and to present final evidence in support of his con- 
clusions. After pointing out the relation of the <Paradoxe sur le 
comédien>> to contemporary agitations for a reform of the theatre, 
he turns unflinchingly to the core of the problem: Diderot’s seem- 
ingly violent rejection of “sensibilité” in the <Paradoxe>> as it 
applies to the psychology of acting, to creative activity, and to the 
sphere of ethics. By underlining the rational and intellectual as- 
pects of Diderot’s thought, by, in fact, indicating a certain evolu- 
tion towards rationalism, Mr. Belaval tries to iron out the “para- 
dox” in Diderot’s esthetics. 

Mr. Belaval does not believe that the «<Paradoxe sur le comé- 
dien> can be meaningfully detached from the rest of Diderot’s 
work. In his view, the complexity of the <Paradoxe> is a result 
of the fact that Diderot has treated there, simultaneously, three 
distinct themes: (1) the reform of the theatre; (2) the psychology 
of acting; (3) a general problem of esthetics (page 176). These 
themes, however, are intimately connected by one esthetic prin- 
ciple, the imitation of nature, which forms, as it were, the basis 
and point of departure of the entire piece. Thus an understanding 
of Diderot’s ideas concerning the principle of the imitation of na- 
ture is indispensable to a comprehensive interpretation of the text. 

Mr. Belaval’s treatment of this principle is interestingly and 
well done, despite the fact that an excessive number of quotations 
incorporated into the body of the text sometimes make his argu- 
ments difficult to follow. The imitation of nature according to 
Diderot means, first of all, creation in accordance with the “mo- 
dele idéal.” The “modéle idéal,” Mr. Belaval points out, is in no 
way a Platonic, transcendental ideal, but firmly grounded in nature. 
The artist must, by assiduous observation, discover it there, by a 
sensitive choice and transposition of reality, express what he finds. 
The artist’s method of observation, continues Mr. Belaval, is dif- 
ferentiated from that of the scientist by its aim — expression — and 
by the formof knowledge which it embodies — a revelation of the in- 
exhaustible diversity of nature which the “modéle idéal,” by virtue 
of its inherent unity, renders intelligible. 

However, the work of art must not only have been created in 
accordance with the “modele idéal,” it must be “vraisemblable” — 
this is its truth —and it must have effective moral action — this is 
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its supreme value. If it is not “vraisemblable,” it ignores the laws 
of nature; if it has no moral effectiveness, it remains enclosed in 
an imaginary world, powerless to act on human nature. The con- 
scientious adherence to these three maxims is, according to Mr. 
Belaval, the meaning of Diderot’s doctrine of the imitation of na- 
ture. 

It would be impossible in such a review as this to discuss all 
the many excellent qualities of Mr. Belaval’s book. In addition to 
the things I have mentioned, the reader will find much interesting 
material in the chapters dealing with the theatre; he will also find 
a brief but adequate discussion of the authenticity of the Diderot 
text and of the meaning of the title — essential information for a 
renewed understanding of the <Paradoxe.>> 

It is indeed unfortunate that Mr. Beldaval’s central argument 
does not evidence the same discerning and sympathetic compre- 
hension of Diderot. His effort to eliminate the “paradox” from 
Diderot’s esthetics is not convincing. One feels that he started out 
with a preconceived notion which he wished to prove, rather than 
with a wholly open-minded desire to interpret and explain what 
Diderot had to say. It is only too easy to emphasize one aspect of 
Diderot’s thought to the detriment of another. This, it seems to 
me, is what Mr. Belaval has done. By leaning heavily on such 
pieces as the «Traité du beau,» he suggests that there is a latent 
rationalism in Diderot’s early works which will find its mature ex- 
pression in the «Paradoxe sur le comédien.> Hence, the «<Para- 
doxe>> does not represent a contradiction in Diderot’s thought, but 
indicates its final orientation. 

Two quotations will perhaps illustrate this point. The first 
purports to show that there is no contradiction in Diderot’s ideas 
relative to the creative artist; the second points out that Diderot, 
in rejecting feeling, is not guilty of immoralism. 


Cet enthousiasme, les «Entretiens» nous en décrivaient 
le “délire,” véritable orage affectif....Maintenant, Dide- 
rot veut qu’on tempere ce délire; il exige plus de sévérité 
dans le choix des matériaux. II tend a le rationaliser, non 
pas selon une raison abstraite, mais selon la raison- 
instinct. Il se rapproche de 1l’admirable article de l’«<En- 
cyclopédie,>> paru en 1755, qui fait de l’enthousaisme “un 
chef-d’oeuvre de la raison.” Si l’on ajoute, enfin, que, 
dans le <Paradoxe,> Diderot ne s’attarde plus, ainsi que 
dans les <Entretiens,> sur le moment de l|’enthousiasme 
et réserve son attention au long travail qui le prépare — 
observation — ou qui le suit—la mise en oeuvre — que 
reste-t-il de la contradiction entre les textes? (page 
271-272) 


...c’est la raison, justement, qui, parce qu’elle progresse 
dans la connaissance des choses et des cordes qu’il faut 
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pincer pour agir sur les hommes, nous permet d’échapper 
4 la résignation passive et nous ouvre l’espoir de trans- 
former le monde ow nous nous €veillons. Diderot s’est-il 
contredit? Nous ne le croyons pas. Aux incertitudes du 
coeur, il substitue de plus en plus les puissances de la 
raison; aux délires et aux délices de l’enthousiasme, il 
impose de plus en plus les calculs et les prévisions qui 
sont l’effet de la maitrise. Il va si loin dans cette voie 
qu’il aboutit au <Paradoxe.> (page 285-286) 


And, adds Mr. Belaval, Diderot has also reached, in the sphere 
of conscious creative activity, the spirit, though not the letter, of 
“la Rhétorique” (page 286). 

It must be said that Mr. Belaval has keenly and correctly noted 
the focus of Diderot’s attention in the <Paradoxe,> and it must 
also be admitted that precisely because of this shift in focal point, 
the contradiction between the ideas expressed inthe «<Entretiens,> 
for instance, and in the <Paradoxe> is not as profound as Mr. 
Mornet would have us believe. And yet, is there no “paradox” at 
all? Does Diderot expressly subordinate the affective faculties to 
the rational? Does the «<Paradoxe sur le comédien> represent 
the definitive cast of his thought? 

I find it difficult to agree with Mr. Belaval’s final conclusions, 
It seems rather that Diderot, while he was certainly aware of the 
importance of reason, did not, on that score, refuse equal impor- 
tance to feeling, true feeling. And because Diderot delights in ex- 
amining a problem such as that from widely different points of 
view, a certain kind of “paradox,” if you will, is inherent in his 
way of expressing himself. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Belaval’s new book on Diderot’s «Para- 
doxe>> is a thoroughly commendable and provocative study. 


Bryn Mawr College MARLOU SWITTEN 


C. A. Sainte-Beuve: <Correspondance générale.» Volume VI. 
Edited by Jean Bonnerot. Paris, Stock, 1949. 620 pp. 


“Tl nous a semblé que pour mieux comprendre Vhomme, il fal- 
lait donner au lecteur le dossier nécessaire a former un jugement 
...Donner un peu de lumiére voila ce que nous avons essayé” 
(p. 7). With this modest restatement of the “but de Voeuvre” M. 
Bonnerot prefaces the sixth volume of his magnificent edition of 
the correspondence of Sainte-Beuve. This work, which contains 
three hundred thirty-seven letters of the years 1845-1846, main- 
tains in every respect the high level of scholarship for which 
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earlier volumes were awarded the Grand Prix de la Critique 
(1937) and the Grand Prix de l’Académie Frangaise (1938). The 
very magnitude of the project is in itself impressive: over two 
thousand letters have now been published in the six volumes cov- 
ering the years 1818-1846, yet the editor estimates that seventeen 
more may be necessary to complete the edition. 

Many of the letters have not previously been published, while 
those that have already been the substance of articles and frag- 
mentary collections are in many cases difficult to obtain. Now 
that M. Bonnerot has gathered all into a comprehensive collection, 
the reader is no longer limited to the perspective afforded by a 
Simple exchange of correspondence. For the first time the mul- 
tiple relationships of one of the nineteenth century’s central liter- 
ary figures are here presented in proper chronological sequence. 
A detailed day by day calendar of historical, political, and literary 
events precedes each year of the correspondence. There follows 
an invaluable bibliographical listing of all of Sainte-Beuve’s known 
publications. However, it is in the thoroughness of the annotations, 
which usually exceed the length of the text, that the greatest 
achievement of the work is to be found. No allusion however small 
is left without comment while copious biographical notices intro- 
duce even the most obscure of the dramatis personae. Wherever 
possible the editor has given pertinent quotations from letters ad- 
dressed to Sainte-Beuve, even when the latter’s answer has not 
been found. In so doing he has partially reconstructed many of the 
inevitable lacunae.” Finally it should be noted that thorough in- 
dexing makes these volumes a major reference work of the great- 
est usefulness, not only for Sainte-Beuve scholars, but for all who 
study nineteenth century France. 

As commentary on the passing scene these letters contain many 
significant remarks. Thisis especially true of the first six months 
of 1845 when Sainte-Beuve was still the anonymous Paris chroni- 
cler of the «Revue suisse.>> These letters addressed to Juste and 
Caroline Olivier express his opinions far more freely than do any 
of his other writings. French literature continues in its decline; 
in the theatre <Lucréce>» triumphs and is even acclaimed by the 
Academy through default of the moderns rather than by reason of 
intrinsic merit. Subjects abound, but there is a dearth of writers. 
The Academy itself has difficulty in finding worthy candidates. 
“L,’espace se fait plus vaste chaque jour et plus vide” (p. 139). He 
bitterly deplores the alarming growth of the daily press which fur- 
ther contributes to the “industrialization” of literature. Despite 
his straitened financial circumstances which are also revealed in 
this volume, Sainte-Beuve never loses sight of the dignity of the 
arts. 

Unwilling at times to rely upon the security of his cloak of ano- 
nymity he prefaces occasional remarks to the Oliviers with “entre 
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nous” or “pour vous seuls” as in the case of his report of the in- 
discretions of Victor Hugo and Mmie Biard. At the end of this ac- 
count, which incidentally has not previously been published, Sainte 
Beuve shows his own humanity when he says, “Jugez...de mon 
chagrin et de mon trouble en tout ceci” (p. 185). It is evident that 
a work such as «Mes poisons,» which has so strongly influenced 
many of our recent evaluations, only partially reveals the complex 
personality of Sainte-Beuve. One of the achievements of the pre- 
sent undertaking is the reconstruction of a whole and integrated 
picture. 

Over and over we see the critic’s tireless efforts at documen- 
tation as he borrows books from friends, writes Boissonade for 
classical references in the verse of Chénier, or requests informa- 
tion of Mohl for his article on Fauriel. At times ideas and even 
whole sentences word for word are taken from the letters of Hor- 
tense Allart and incorporated into his articles or used for the 
‘Chronique’ of the <Revue suisse.> Thus the correspondence is 
valuable as source material in which we witness the genesis of 
larger works. 

The volume abounds with Sainte-Beuve’s reactions to the vicis- 
situdes of daily life. There are the florid letters in answer to 
requests for tickets to his reception at the Academy, solicitous 
letters on behalf of a student about to present himselffor his exami- 
nations, and the saddened notes penned after the death of Charles 
Labitte. Perhaps the most interesting of all from the biographical 
point of view are those addressed to Mme d’Ortigue for whom he 
conceived a passion as violent as it was brief. These letters, 
which were not all delivered to the addressee, form an intimate 
journal in which are recorded the timidities, hopes, and torments 
of aspiring love. They reveal all of Sainte-Beuve’s emotional im- 
maturity which caused him so much unhappiness when he did not 
sublimate it with intellectual activity. It seems that this hyper- 
sensitivity in the world of human relationships lay behind his pro- 
digious capacity for work, “car on se ronge des qu’on n’est plus 
jusqu’au cou dans |’étude” (p. 542). 

A small brochure of ‘Corrections et additions au tome IV’ is 
being distributed with the present volume, which appears to be far 
freer of typographical errors; though to be sure a certain number 
of misprints are inevitable in so large an enterprise. For example 
p. 134 note 2 1.5 “342” should read “242,” p. 336 note 5 1.2“405” 
should read “406,” and p. 455 1.9 “1841” should read “1846.” To 
the bibliographical list of Sainte-Beuve’s writings for 1845 should 
be added the notation under item number 364 that the ‘Discours de 
réception 4 l’Académie Frangaise’ is published in the «Port. 
cont.> éd. en 3 vol., t. III, p. 291-309; et éd. en 5 vol.,t. V, p.169- 
192. Finally on p. 202 note 3, which is in explanation of Sainte- 
Beuve’s doubt as to whether or not his poem ‘Dans les coins bleus 
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parsemés @’or’ was published prior to 1845, it should be noted that 
the verse appeared in the anonymous brochure of «<Poésies> which 
M. Bonnerot himself accepts as dating from 1844. However, such 
minor corrections and additions are insignificant when one con- 
siders the editor’s brilliant work. 

By reconstructing the “cadre dans laquelle s’est déroulée la 
vie de Sainte-Beuve” (p. 7) M. Bonnerot is presenting us not only 
with a tool indispensable for future studies on one of the most in- 
teresting and most controversial figures of French literature, but 
with a work which will be invaluable to the historian of nineteenth 
century France. As the “modeste point de départ de grandes et 
fécondes recherches” (p. 8) the Bonnerot edition of Sainte-Beuve’s 
correspondence will long remain both a monument to the editor’s 
magnificent erudition and scholarship and a model for future un- 
dertakings of this nature. 


Princeton University G. R. BISHOP 


1. I trust that it is not a breach of confidence to reveal here that finan- 
cial returns on the volumes published are so slow as to jeopardize the 
remainder of the project in which M. Bonnerot has been engaged for 
many years. 

2. For example in the present volume more than thirty letters from 
Hortense Allart to Sainte-Beuve are cited although only eight of the cri- 
tic’s replies have been preserved. 


Gilbert J. Jordan (ed.): <<Southwest Goethe festival> (Southern 
Methodist University Studies No. 5). University Press in Dallas, 
1949. 112 pp. —James Boyd: <Notes to Goethe’s poems.> Vol. 
II, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1949. 270 pp. 


The slim volume, published in honor of Goethe on the occasion 
of his two hundredth anniversary, is a token by which the Southern 
Methodist University does honor to itself. Nine lectures delivered 
in Dallas, Texas, between March 13 and 19, 1949, are here col- 
lected, and thus preserve the memory of a celebration of which the 
Southern Methodist University may rightly be proud. The occasion 
for which the papers were designed is responsible for the variety 
of scholarship here presented. Some of the addresses are clearly 
meant to give an uninformed undergraduate audience a general 
idea of Goethe and of some aspects of his works. Not all of the 
papers in this category solve this task as admirably and compre- 
hensively as Bayard Quincy Morgan’s introductory speech ‘Goethe 
today and tomorrow.’ Equally far removed from dull pedantry and 
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exaggerated adulation, Professor Morgan strikes what seems to 
me the perfect note to familiarize*‘young people with the warm hu- 
manity of one of the greatest of men and with the everlasting val- 
ues of his work. In the same vein, although not quite as success- 
fully, Prof. Gusta B. Nance tries to give an introduction to “The 
philosophy of Goethe’s «Faust,>>’ while Prof. Uland Felau, in his 
‘Goethe’s dark angel,’ presents the “Nachtseiten,” the demonic 
undercurrents of Goethe’s existence, and Prof. W. Willibrand 
sketches the ‘Foreign influences on Goethe’s development.’ There 
is an essay on ‘Goethe and music’ (Prof. Hans Th. David), a some- 
what unconvincing study on Rousseau’s meaning for Goethe in his 
old age (Prof. Carl Hammer), two bibliographical articles, one on 
English Goethe translations (Prof. Bayard Q. Morgan), and the 
other on Goethe research in America (Prof. Erich A. Albrecht). 
By far the most important contribution is Robert T. Clark’s study 
on ‘Personality and society in <Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre.>’ 
The title is somewhat misleading, for what Professor Clark pre- 
sents is actually an approach to the psychological framework from 
which Goethe’s Bildungsroman results, a clear discussion of Goe- 
the’s break with the eighteenth century Vermdédgenspsychologie to 
which «<Werther> was still indebted. He shows convincingly that 
Karl Philipp Moritz’s influence has been overrated, that Herder’s 
sour reaction to Goethe’s great novel had its roots not primarily 
in any personal friction, but in Goethe’s radical deviation from 
Herder’s psychological theories. Thus this commemorative vol- 
ume offers a variety of inspiration and proves to be a worthy mon- 
ument not only to the great poet, but to the noble efforts of an 
American university as well. 

With the publication of the second volume of his <Notes to 
Goethe’s poems,> Professor James Boyd’s project to offer a com- 
mentary to 130 miscellaneous Goethe poems has come to a close. 
This volume offers interpretations of 65 poems, and covers the 
period from 1786 to Goethe’s death. It would be ungrateful and un- 
just to argue with Professor Boyd about his selection. His inten- 
tion was to “present as complete a picture of Goethe, the man and 
the poet, as a selection of limited dimensions would allow,” and we 
are glad to attest that he has achieved this purpose, even if we may 
regret the exclusion of one or the other of our “favorites.” It 
would be equally unjust to expect from these commentaries more 
than what is indicated in the title. These are “notes,” furnishing 
us with a wealth of reliable and instructive philological data, 
source material, biographical background, Goethe’s own comments 
to the poem under discussion, and the reaction of his intimate 
friends. There is nowhere an attempt to go beyond this sort of 
“interpretation” (if the discussion of a poem on this level can be 
called an interpretation at all), no attempt to offer an aesthetic 
analysis of a poem. Professor Boyd’s book brings up to date the 
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commentaries of such Goethe philologists as Dtintzer and Loeper, 
and although such an undertaking is quite useful, it contributes very 
little to a critical understanding of Goethe’s poetry. Yet we should 
not forget that these <Notes>> are designed to help English-speak- 
ing students toward a literal comprehension of the German text, a 
purpose which makes the objectionable summarizing and para- 
phrasing of “contents” excusable, if not enjoyable. Whether, for 
the understanding of a poem like ‘Der Schatzgraber’ for instance, 
it is necessary to know that Goethe may (or may not) have seena 
certain illustration in a Petrarch volume, is a question not to be 
discussed here. It may suffice to say that Professor Boyd’s 
<Notes> offer a wealth of secondary materials which will be wel- 
come to any serious student of Goethe’s poetry. 


Ohio State University OSKAR SEIDLIN 


x 
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Symposium 


AND 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos 
BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


GENERAL 


Mélanges de Philologie Romane et 
de littérature médiévale offerts 
a Ernest Hoepffner ... par ses 
éleves et ses amis. Paris, 1949, 
xii, 390 p., retr. (Publ. de la 
Faculté des Lettres de ]’Uni- 
versité de Strasbourg.) Sociéte 
d’édition: Les Belles Lettres, 
95, Boul. Raspail, Paris. [E. 
Hoepffner Biogr. et bibliogr. par 
P. Imbs. Travaux de P. Fouché, 
G. Straka, J. Bourciez, Ch. Bru- 
neau, R. L. Wagner, M. K. Pope, 
E. Pons, A. Eckhardt, A. Lang- 
fors, M. Roques, L. Spitzer, G. 
Cohen, G. Gougenheim, E. 
Kohler, H. Baulig, J. Jud, A. 
Griera, A. Duraffour, A. Burger, 
P. Aebischer, H. Grégoire, A. 
Fuchs, R. R. Bezzola, I. Arnold 
et H. Lucas, R. Sh. Loomis, A. 
Micha, J. Fourguet, Cl. Brunel, 
A. Jeanroy,J. Frappier, P.Imbs, 
E. Vinaver, J. Orr, F. Lecoy, 
L. F. Benedetto, Ed. Faral, P. 
Renucci, R. Bossuat, G. Lote, 
K. Sneyders de Vogel, L. F. 
Flutre y A. Brun.] 

Romance Studies presented to W. 
M. Dey, Chapel, Hill, 1950, 
196 p. (Univ. of N. Carolina 
Stud. in the Rom. Lang. and Lit.) 
N. B. Adams: A note on Larra’s 
“No mas mostrador”? — J. W. 
Banner: A comment on Luzan’s 
observation on the Spanish ‘co- 
media,’ — L.L. Barrett: Two 


Calleman, Birger: 


Dahlstedt, 


notes on E. Amorfm Uruguayan 
‘cuentista’ and novelist. — R.S. 
Boggs: Mark the boat [folk- 
tale]. A.G.Engstrom: Lucre- 
tius and “Micromegas”. — U. T. 
Holmes, Jr.: The dominican 
rite and the Judeo-Christian 
theory of the Grail. — J. E. 
Keller: Elements on _ white 
magic in medieval Spanish “ex- 
empla”. — S. E. Leavitt: Did 
Calderénhave a sense of humor? 
— R.R. MacCurdy: Louisiana- 
French loan words for ‘water- 
fowl’ in the Spanish of St. 
Bernard Parish. — S. L. Robe: 
The use of ‘vos’ in Panamanian 
[1] Spanish. — S. A. Stoudemire: 
A note on Scott in Spain. [Va- 
rias novelas de Scott fueron in- 
troducidas en Espana por medio 
de la Opera italiana.| — R. D. 
Whichard: A note on the identi- 
ty of Marie de France. [Marie 
de Beaumont? |, y otros estudios 
breves. 


LINGUISTICS 


Zu den Haupt- 
tendenzen der Urslavischen und 
Altrussischen Lautentwicklung. 
Uppsala, 1950, 174 p. (Publ. de 
1’Inst. Slave d’Upsal.) 

Karl-Hampus: Det 
Svenska Vilhelminamilet: sprak- 
geografiska studier Over ett 
Norrlandskt Nybyggarmal och 
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dess Granndialekter. 1. Allman 
inledning ord och betydelser. A. 
Text. Uppsala, [1950]. (A. —B. 
Lundequiastska Bokhandeln.), 
vil, 243 p. B. Kartor, 13 K. 
Ekblom, R.: Germanische und 
Slavische Palatalisierung in 
Ortsnamen des 6stlichen Alpen- 
gebiets. Uppsala, 1950, (Ur: 
Sprakvetenskapliga SAllskapets i 
Uppsala Foérhandlingar 1949- 
1951, p 37-52.) Almqvist and 
Wiksells Boktryckeri AB. 
Hellberg, Lars: Inbyggarnamn Pa 
— Karlar I Svenska Ortnamn, I. 
Uppsala, 1950, 176 p. (K. Gustav 
Adolfs Akademien.) 

Trypucko, Jézef: Russe... ‘dans 
la précipitation.’ Contribution a 
étude des adverbes_ slaves. 
Uppsala, 1949, p. 15-36. (Ur: 
Sprakvetenskapliga S&llskapets 
i. Uppsala Fohandlingar, 1949, 
1951.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


May, Georges: D’Ovide a Racine 
(Institut d’Etudes francaises de 
Yale University), Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949, 
viii, 151 p. 

Nilsson, Nils Ake: Die Apollonius 
Erzahlung in den_ slavischen 
Literaturen. Uppsala, 1949, 
172 p. (Etudes de Philologie 
Slave publ. par l’Inst. Russe de 
l’Univ. de Stockholm.) 


FRENCH 


Bogerhoff, E. B. O.: The freedom 
of French classicism, Princeton, 
N. J., 1950, xiii, 266 p. (Prince- 
ton Univ. Press.) [Although 
contemporary criticism has done 
much to dispel the myth that 
French Classicism was domi- 
nated by rules, this book further 


Gide, 


Labé, Louise 


reveals that its freedom was 
won, not by the anti-classics as 
might be expected, but by the 
most prominent representatives 
of the age of Louis XIV”. ] 
Fotitch, Tatiana: The narrative 
tenses in Chrétien de Troyes, 
Washington, 1950, xi, 97 p., 
mimeographed. (The Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Press.) [A part 
of the doctoral dissertation. The 
typewritten copy of the complete 
work is available at the library 
of the institution. | 
André: Autumn Leaves, 
tr. from the French “Feuillets 
d’Automne”, by Elsie Pell. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 
296 p. [A kind of spiritual auto- 
biography. A collection of remi- 
niscences and thoughts. His 
moral, political and religious 
credo. | 


Healy, Dennis et Faucher, Manoel: 


France, silhouettes et croquis, 
New York. American Book Co., 
[1950], xiii, 208 p., il. [Text- 
book, Recueil de lectures Introd. 
Aux professeurs.” ‘To the stu- 
dents’. I: Anthologie Moderne. 
II: Série de 20 exercices. Les 
textes sont pourvus de notes 
explicatives en francais. Les 
exercices servent de base a 
une étude plus approfondie des 
accords, des constructions et 
des idiotismes; c’est a 1’étudiant 
de faire ce travail complemen- 
taire — Vocabulary. | 

“La Belle Cor- 
diére”: Sonnets, transl. into 
engl. verse by Alta Lind Cook. 
Toronto, 1950, xiii, XXIV, p. il. 
(Univ. of Toronto Press.) [Pub- 
lished in French in 1555. They 
were transl. in 1917 into Ger- 
man by Rainer Maria Rilke 
(Leipzig). ] 


Maggioni, Sister Mary Julie: The 


“Pensées” of Pascal. A _ study 
in baroque style, Washington, 
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1950, vii, 154 p. mimeographed. 
(The Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press.) [Doctoral dissertation. ] 

Mauriac, Francois: Proust’s way. 
Transl. from “Du Coté de chez 
Proust”, by Elsie Pell. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 
[1950], 105 p., retr. 

Rice, Winthrop H., The birth-date 
of Michault Taillevent, MLN, 
1950, 325-330. [Back to the 
period 1395-1397, instead of 
1400-1410. ] 

Sartre, Jean-Paul: Baudelaire, 
Transl. from the French by 
Martin Turnell, Norfolk, Conn. 
[1950], 192 p. (New Directions.) 
[Foreword by Turnell. | 

Starkie, Enid: Pétrus Borel en 
Algérie, Oxford, 1950, 47 p. (B. 
Blackwell.) [Poeéte de 1830. | 

Starr, William Thomas: A criti- 
cal bibliography of the published 
writings of Romain Rolland. 
Northwestern Univ. Press, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, 1950, xxiii, 138 p. 
[Introd. I: Rolland’s works. II: 
About Rolland. Appendix. Suppl. 
Title and subject index. Author 
index. These two indexes should 
have been merged in one. | 

Stendhal [Henri Beyle]: Lucien 
Leuwen. Book one. The Green 
Huntsman. Transl. by Louise 
Varese. [New Directions, Ner- 
folk, Connecticut, 1950], xxv, 
388 p. [Introd. by L. Varése. 
“Another great panoramic social 
novel of Stendhal, transl. for the 
first time into english. “The 
green huntsman,” a complete 
novel in itself, is book one of 
“Lucien Leuven. Its _ sequel, 
entitled “The telegraph,” will be 
published within the year”. } 


SPANISH 


Spain 


Ibarra, Juan Antonio de, ed.: 


MAY 1951 


Encomio de los Ingenios sevil- 
‘lanos. Con privilegio. Impresso 
en Sevilla por Francisco de 
Lyra. Ano 1623, 84 fol. [Edicion 
presentada por Antonio Pérez y 
Gomez. “La concurrencia, en 
esta edici6n, de diversos tipos y 
tamanos de letra, asf como las 
desigualdades en las dimensi- 
ones de la caja, con consecuen- 
cia necesaria de haber imitado 
exactamente el ejemplar de la 
edicién principe.” Colofén: La 
presente edicién..... realizada 
en los Talleres de Tipograffa 
Moderna de Valencia ... comta 
de 9 ejemplares sobre papel 
Royal Annam, marcados de A a 
I, y de 209 sobre papel de hilo 
ahuesado y verjurado, numera- 
dos de 1 a 209. Se termind de 
imprimir, a mano, con caracte- 
res Bodoni, el dfa IV de abril ... 
de MCML”.. Hermosa ed. de 
biblidfilo, a todo lujo con gran- 
des margenes, que demuestra el 
de biblidfilo, a todo lujo con 
grandes des margenes, que de- 
muestra el buen gusto, esmero y 
cuidado del editor bibliografico 
Sr. Pérez y Gomez. La apro- 
bacion es de Lope de Vega: “He 
ViSte- . oc la Relacidn de las 
fiestas que hizo la naci6n Viz- 
caina i Guipuzcoana, en la 
cuidad de Sevilla a la canoni- 
zaciOn de...S. Inacio de Loyola 
i S. Francisco Xavier...esta 
ordenada con maravilloso es- 
tudio, del ingenio de Iuan An- 
tonio de Ibarra, luzido en este 
tiempo entre los que professan 
letras humanas, Las alabancas 
son de tales santos, los versos 
de tales ingenios, justo es que 
salgan a luz... para...premio 
de los Poetas Andaluzes, tan 
ilustres siempre.” Hay poe- 
sfas profanas de Herrera, Ar- 
guijo, Juan de espanosa, Rioja 
y otros. 
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HISPANIC AMERICA 


Carbonell, Miguel Angel: El Va- 


rona que yo conoci, La Habana, 
1950, 38 p. (Acad. Nac. de Artes 
y Letras.) 


Cérdova, F.: Vida y obras de 


German Arciniegas, La Habana, 


1950, 413 p. (Direccidn de 
Cultura.) [Bibliogr., p. 411.] 
Cova, J. A.: Paez y la indepen- 
dencia de Cuba, discurso; pala- 
bras de apertura por E. S. 
Santovenia, La Habana, 1949, 
31 p. retr. (Acad. de la Hist. 
de Cuba.) 

Cuadernos de poesia. 1. Publ. 
del Ministerio de Educacion. 
Direccidn de Cultura, La Ha- 
bana, 1949, 12 p. 

Cucurullo, Oscar: La hoya de 
Enriquillo. Cuidad Trujillo, 
1949, 40 p il (Publ. de la Univ. 
de Santo Domingo. Inst. Geo- 
graf. y Geoldg.) 

Entralgo, E.: Cartas a Luz Ca- 
ballero. Prol. a la ed. “De la 
vida intima,” t. II, que se ha 
publ. en la Biblioteca de Auto- 
res Cubanos de la Editorial de 
la Univ. de La Habana. La 
Habana, 1949, 24 p. 

Entralgo, E.: La genuina labor 
periodistica de Enrique José 
Varona. La Habana, 1949, 42 p. 
[Palabras iniciales por F. Li- 
zaso |. 

Garcia, Juan Fco.: Suite de im- 
presiones para piano, New York. 
[1948], 25 p. de musica. (Publ. 
de la Univ. de St. Domingo.) 

Gay-Calbo, E.: El centenario de 
la bandera cubana (1849-1949), 
discurso, La Habana, 1949, 29 p., 
il. (Acad. de la Hist de Cuba.) 

Gomez Tejera, Carmen: La no- 
vela en Puerto Rico; apuntes 
para su historia. |Rfo Piedras, 
Puerto Rico], 1947, 138 p. 
[Hasta 1929]. 

Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro: Fuentes 


para el estudio de José Marti. 
Ensayo de bibliografia clasifi- 
cada, La Habana, 1950, 517 p. 
(Direccién de Cultura.) [Pré6l. 
por R. Lazo. Significacién de 
José Martf por el autor, p. 5-35. 
Bibliogr. activa, p. 49-341. Bi- 
bliogr. pasiva, p. 343-512. Obra 
ingente. Lastima que no se 
hayan cortado a maquina las 
hojas de libro tan voluminoso.] 

Hanke, Lewis: Bartolomé de las 
Casas, pensador politico, histo- 
riador, antropdlogo. Version 
esp. de A. Hernandez, Travieso, 
prol. de F. Ortiz, La Habana, 
1949, xlv, 126 p. (Soc. Econom. 
de Amigos del Pais. Eds. de su 
Bibliot. Publ.) [Trabajo magi- 
stral por una autoridad en los 
estudios de Las Casas. Publi- 
cado con motivo del X aniversa- 
rio de la Fundacion Hispanica de 
la Biblioteca del Congreso de 
Washington. | 

Mafnach, J.: Semblante historico 
de Varona, discurso, La Habana, 
1949, 36 p. (Acad. de la Hist. de 
Cuba.) 

Mesa Rodriguez, Manuel I.: Tres 
retratos de Luz y Caballero, 
discurso. La Habana, 1950, 
38 p. (Acad. de la Hist. de 
Cuba.) 

Nesbit, L: Gutierre Tibén: pro- 
phet in Mexico. Repr. from 
“Hispania”, 1950, XXXII, 51-43. 

Ramirez, Ricardo: Descripcion 
de algunos moluscos del Mio- 
ceno del Valle del Cibao de la 
Reptblica Dominicana, Cuidad 
Trujillo;) R= De; (1949543 (psy: 
7 lam. Publ. de la Univ. de St. 
Domingo.) 

Remos y Rubio, Juan J., y Chacon 
y Calvo, José Ma., Discursos 
lefdos en la recepcién publica 
del primero y contestacion del 
segundo. La Habana, 1949, 
172 p. (Academia de la Historia 
de Cuba.) [Tema del primer 
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discurso “Proyecciones de la 
Biografia y su presencia en la li- 
teratura cubana. “Tema del se- 
gundo: “La obra literaria e his- 
térica del Dr. Juan J. Remos.” | 


MAY 1951 


Rivas Sacconi, J. M., Romance de 


la defensa de Cartagena [de 
Indias.] Ed. y est., Bogota, 
1950, 19 p. Tir.ap. de la Rev. de 
las Indias, 1950, no. 112. 


PERIODICALS 


Asomante, 1950, VI, no. 1. — G. 
de Torre: Prisma del Romanti- 
cismo. [La formula Romanti- 
cismo igual a siglo XIX no es 
excesiva, sino justa. Fue el 
hecho intelectual antonomasico 
y definidor del siglo aquel que 
concentra su esencia Ultima.” 
Hay dos romanticismos, el pan- 
teista, eglégico y el claustral, 
desesperado. Este  encontré 
mayores resonancias en nuestra 
época, merced a su tendencia 
irracionalista y antiintelectual. 
El romanticismo marca el otro 
polo necesario del clasicismo, 
su antitesis. Puede hablarse de 
un neorromanticismo, mas sin 
olvidar que “nunca segundas 
partes fueron buenas” y que toda 
restauracion linda con la paro- 
dia.|t J. Sanchez Trincado: 
Cada época y su nombre. [Los 
perfodos, las épocas, las edades 
no coinciden exactamente con 
fragmentos uniformes del tiem- 
po, decenios, siglos, milenios. 
A veces hemos oido o lefdo que 
para Juan Ramon Jiménez la 
historia moderna de las letras 
espafiolas podia dividirse como 
sigue: Siglo XVI, Renacimiento; 
Siglo XVII, Clasicismo; Siglo 
XVIII, Neoclasicismo; Siglo XIX, 
Romantigismo; Siglo XX, Mo- 
dernismo. Y Salazar, ha acudido 
al expediente de hablar de 
“siglos cortos” y “siglos lar- 
gos.” Y no ha faltado quien 
asegure que el siglo XVIII co- 
mienza en 1717; el XIX, en 1818 


y el XX, en 1919. Todo esto, no 
deja de ser un tanto simplista y 
escolar. El arte crece como 
crece una estirpe. Con el tiem- 
po, la filosofia se acendra; la 
ciencia se completa, extiende y 
yerque; el arte se multiplica. 
Se trata de buscar nombres po- 
sition, absolutos, propios para 
cada uno de las @pocas y perio- 
dos de la cultura.] M. Garcia 
Blanco: Sobre un tema del 
“Cancionero de Baena.” E] 
pleito de los colores inicio del 
simbolismo de los colores. [En 
su bibliogr. echamos de menos 
el trabajo de W. L. Fichter: 
“Color symbolism in Lope de 
Vega,” Rom. Rev., 1927, XVIII, 
220-231.] J. A. Romeu: Notas 
para un estudio sobre Luis Bo- 
nafoux. [“Mirando desde la 
distancia de medio siglo muchas 
de las figuras que satiriza, no 
podemos acusarlo de injusto.”] 
Cesareo Rosa-Nieves: Notas 
para los orfgenes de las repre- 
sentaciones dramaticas en Puer- 
to Rico. [Erudito trabajo]— Los 
libros: Concha Meléndez sobre 
E. Laguerre: La resaca. 


Boletim Geral das Colénias. Lis- 


boa, Junho, 1950, XXW, ho. 300, 
323 p..il. — Julho, no. 301, 232 
pei: 


Boletin Bibliografico. Univ. Lima, 


1949, XIX, nos. 3-4. [J. Zeval- 
los Quifiones: La imprenta en el 
norte del Pert. - Se anuncia la 
publicacién del Epistolario” de 
Ricardo Palma, 2 tomos, y de la 
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“Historia de la Reptblica del 
Peru” por Jorge Basadre, 2 
tomos. | 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, Ciudad Trujillo, R. D., 
1950, XIII, no. 64 y no. 65. 
Boletin del Ateneo Americano de 
Washington, 1950, no. 2. — La 
inauguracion: Palabras de J. 
Basadre. Mensaje de Juan Ra- 
m6n Jiménez. Discurso de 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle. Poesias. 
La novela. Necrologia, 1949. 
Notas bibliograficas. Bibliogra- 
ffa literaria de América, 1949. 
Filosofia y Letras en América, 
(Conferencias y noticias), 1949. 
Boletin del Instituto [de] Caro y 
Cuervo, 1950;/-Vi, no. 1-= L. 
Spitzer: Sobre las ideas de 
Américo Castro a proposito del 
“Villano del Danubio” de A. de 
Guevara. — E. Otero D’Costa: 
Mestizajes del castellano en 
Colombia; A) De como penetra- 
ron los “tainismos” al coraz6n 
del pais; B) Quechuismos. [De- 
tenido estudio de la A a la Z, de 
66 ps.]— A. Malaret: Lexicon 
de fauna y flora (cont.) — R.J. 
Cuervo: Dicc. de construccién 
y régimen: ‘empeorar’ [4 ps.] 
—Notas: Para la bibliograffa de 
R.J.Cuervo. [Dos resenas, el 
Acta de la Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres de 
Paris, sobre el Dicc. y la introd. 
al Prospecto del mismoDicc. | 
—L. Flérez: Del cast. en Co- 
lombia: El habla del Choco. — 
Resenas de libros y de revistas- 
Juicios sobre los libros de J. M. 
Rivas Sacconi “El latin en Co- 
lombia” y “La cancion a las 
ruinas de Italica ... con introd., 
version latina y notas por M. A. 
Caro.” [Celebramos la reapari- 
cién del “Boletin”, que dejé de 
publicarse durante 1949. La 
numeracion de los tomos salta 
del IV al VI. ] 


Boletin del 


Instituto Espanol, 
Londres, Febr. 1949, no. 7. 
— A. del Rfo: Galdos. — J.M. 
Garcia Lora: “Lo fingido ver- 
dadero” y la escenificacién en el 
siglo de oro. [Comedia de Lope 
de Vega bastante olvidada, reve- 
ladora de las ideas del poeta 
sobre su arte y el de los 
actores.] — Resenas sobre A. 
Castro: Espana en su historia; 
P. Lain Entralgo: La Generacion 
del 98; A. del Rio: Historia de 
la Literatura espanola; I. G. 
Gonzalez Llubera: Santob de 
Carrion, Proverbios morales; 
Cancionero de Upsala: El vil- 
lancico polif6nico, por Isabel 
Pope; Introd. y notas, por R. 
Mitjana, y Transcripcion musi- 
cal, por J. Bal y Gay, y otros 
libros. — Id. Febr. 1950, no. 10. 
—K.Vossler: Motives satiricos. 
— G. R. Coulthard: El senti- 
miento de la Naturaleza en la 
poesia hispanoamericana. — F. 
de la Iglesia: Clave geografica 
del misterio espanol. [Nueva 
interpretacién de Espana, es- 
pecialmente en el misterioso 
aspecto de la relacidn entre el 
hombre y el medio.| — J. B. 
Trend: F.Garcfa Lorca. — Id. 
Junio 1950, No. 11 — Labor del 
Instituto, 1946-1950. — V. Ter- 
radez: Lo popular y lo culto en 
la lengua espanola. — P. R. 
Castro: La saudade y la poesia. 
— E.M. Torner: Musica espa- 
nola. — Libros espanoles e 
hispanoamericanos. 

Bulletin of the Comediantes. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin, March, 1949, I, no. 1. 
[E. W. Hesse.] Mimeografiado. 
[“Scholars are coming to real- 
ize that the Golden Age drama is 
a fertile field for investigation.” 
“The time is now ripe to ...en- 
courage our graduate students to 
enter this field.” “The Bulletin 
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to publish ... masters’ and doc- 
tors’ theses dealing with the 
“comedia.” |— No. 2, Nov. 1949. 
“Mr. R.C. Rozzell, of Ohio State 
has recommended the prepara- 
tion of a handbook to guide as- 
piring editors.” [Acaso puedan 
servir de base las monograffas 
y artfculos citados en la secci6n 
de “Critica textual” del “Manual 
de Bibliograffa de la Literatura 
Espanola,” por H. Serfs, p. 78- 
79. (Centro de Estudios His- 
panicos, Syracuse University, 
1948.)| 

Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research, London, 1949, 
XXII, no. 66. [Select documents, 
XLV. Notes and News.Articles. 
Book reviews. Summaries of 
theses. The Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. Historical 
manuscripts. Index to _ vol. 
XXII.] — Id., 1950, XXIII, no. 
67. [J. C. Lancaster: Micro- 
photography for historians. 
Summaries of theses. The Dict. 
of Nat. Biography. Historical 
mss. | 

Comparative Literature, 1950, II, 
no. 2. [Mario Praz: Literary 
History. (“Only the method sug- 
gested by ‘Theory of Literature’ 
[by R. Wellek and Austin War- 
ren] would allow us to realize 
the full meaning of those dis- 
coveries, of those new horizons 
which are the rare masterpieces 
of poetry, and yet at the same 
time to put in their proper place 
the innumerable works of the 
minor writers, thus unifying our 
culture”) — J. Babelon: Décou- 
verte du Monde et Littérature. 
[Col6én, Cortés, Camoéns, Diaz 
del Castillo, etc.] — G. Tosi: 


G. d’Annunzio lecteur d’A. 
Malraux. — Book _ reviews. 
Bibliographies: “Check list of 


regular American bibliographies 
which contain material pertain- 
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ing ... to comparative litera- 
ture.”] — Id., 1950, II, no. 3. 
[J. Hankiss: La Multiplicité des 
plans source d’émotions. — M. 
Bonwit: Babel in modern fiction. 
—N. Alonso Cortés: El tra- 
ductor Ottavanti (florentino resi- 
dente en Valladolid, siglo XVI.) 
— L. I. Bredvold: The rise of 
English classicism: a study in 
methodology. — G.  Pradal- 
Rodriguez: La tecnica poética 
y el caso Géngora-Mallarmé. — 
Book reviews — Books received. } 

French Studies. Oxford, 1950, IV, 
no.1. [S. Ullmann: The stylistic 
role of anglicisms in Vigny. — 
W. G. Moore: André Gide’s 
“Symphonie Pastorale.” — G. 
Brée: Introduction to Albert 
Camus. — E. Souffrin: Une 
oeuvre de jeunesse inédite de 
Mallarmé. —G. Turquet-Milnes: 
Valéry and Stendhal. M. Domi- 
nica Legge: Toothache and 
courtly love. —T. E. Lawrenson: 
The ‘Théatre étagé’ in the XVIIth 
century. — Reviews. Varia. — 
A very interesting number.] — 
Id. — 1950, IV, no 2. [Romain 
Rolland et Malwida, by J. B. 
Barrére. — The theme of Tar- 
tuffe, by W. D. Howarth. — 
Michelet and Proudhon, by B. F. 
Bart. — Hegel and French sym- 
bolism, by R. S. Jones. — Re- 
views. Varia. Periodical publi- 
cations. | 

Hispania, 1950, XXXTII, no. 2. — 
‘Th. Heubener: Goethe and 
Cervantes. — L. L. Barrett: 
Doctoral theses in the Hispanic 
Languages and literatures, 1949. 
[Change in scope of these lists. | 
—J.Mallo: La discusién sobre 
el empleo de las formas ver- 
bales en ‘ra’ con funcién de 
tiempos pasados de indicativo. 
[Trabajo definitivo que agota la 
materia.] — W. V. Jackson: 
Modern Spanish plays produced 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


in the U. S., 1900-1947.—V.R. 
B. Oelschlager: More Cervan- 
tine bibliography. 
and ‘errata’ in Grismer text. 
New titles ... since Grismer’s 
bibl. was published.] — G. von 
Munk Benton: Recurring themes 
in A. Storni’s poetry. — W. K. 
Jones: Spanish and Spanish 


Arrém, José Juan: Estudios de 
literatura hispanoamericana. La 
Habana, 1950, 159p. [Las letras 
en Cuba antes de 1608. Conside- 
raciones sobre “El Principe jar- 
dinero y fingido Cloridano.” En- 
tremeses coloniales. Dos poemas 
atribuidos a José A. Muralla. El 
teatro de José A. Ramos. | 
Bataillon, Marcel: Erasmo y Es- 
pana. Estudios sobre la historia 
espiritual del siglo XVI. Traduc- 
cién de Antonio Alatorre. México, 
[1950], 2 v., Lxxxv, 503 y 545 p., 
il. (Fondo de Cultura Econémica.) 
[14 ed. en esp. corr. y aum. por 
el autor. Indice analitico por A. 
Alatorre y Margot Frenk Alato- 
rre, Bibl., I, p. xxi-Exxxv. “Sym- 
posium” publicara una reseifia. | 
Dario, Rubén: Cuentos completos. 
Ed. y notas de Ernesto Mejia 
Sanchez. Estudio prel. (60ps.) 
de R. Lida, México, [1950], 
lxxii, 352 p., retr. (Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica. Biblioteca 
Americana.) [“Symposium” pu- 
blicara una reseia. | 

Estudios de Filologia e Historia 
Literaria: Homenaje al P. Félix 
Restrepo. Bogota [1950]. Bole- 
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American ‘best books.’— A. Bar- 
abino: English influence on the 
common speech of the River 
Plate. [Anglicismos del Rio de 
la Plata.] —J.Cj. Herman: Word 
borrowing on the Isthmus of 
Panama. [Hispanismos en la 
Zona del Canal. | 


tin del Instituto [de] Caro y 
Cuervo. Tomo V, 1949, ix, 581 p. 
Figueiredo, Fidelino de: Shakes- 
peareeGarrett. Sao Paulo, 1950, 
59 p. (Separata da Revista da 
Universidade de Sao Paulo, no. 1) 
[I, Factos preliminares en Por- 
tugal e Espanha. II, Viagens de 
Garrett e sua iniciacao shakes- 
peareana. III. Principais in- 
fluéncias. IV, Um conferencista 
shakespeareano. | 

Gibson-Chaput, Emily: Winter 
flowers from the Summer garden. 
Cazenovia, N. Y., [1951], 46 pp., 
ill. by the author and photographs 
by Peter Renner. (Green Hours 
Publications. West Lake Road.) 

Gilman, Stephen: Cervantes y Ave- 
llaneda. Estudio de una imita- 
cién. Prél. de Américo Castro, 
México, 1951, 182 p. (Publis. de 
la NRFH, II.) 

Woodbridge, Hensley Charles: 
Spanish Nautical Terms of the 
Age of Discovery. Urbana, Illi- 
nois, 1950, 12 p. (An abstract of 
a thesis for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Spanish, Univ. of 
Illinois.) 
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JOSEPHINE de BOER. Instructor in French, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley; has taught French at several American 
universities. Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1925. Contributor of 
numerous articles on 17th century French literature and more recently 
on contemporary Catalan literature to several American and foreign 
reviews. 


GERMAINE BREE. Agrégée. Associate professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Bryn Mawr College. Frequent contributor of articles on 17th 
century and contemporary French literature. See SYMPOSIUM, I (1947), 
99-105. 


KENNETH DREYER. Early education in Germany and England. A.B., 
Colby College, 1940; M.A., Cornell University, 1941; Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, 1949. Thesis: “The thought and literary art of Commynes.” 
Served during the late war in U.S. Army Military Intelligence. Instructor 
in French, Yale University, 1946-49; Northwestern University, 1949 until 
his untimely death on August 18, 1950. 


LOUIS LAFUMA. Has the distinction of being an amateur more learned 
than the professionals. Not a professor, he has attained the reputation 
of being the leading Pascal scholar. Mr. Lafuma has spent almost his 
entire life in the study of Pascal, a hobby which has yielded him sufficient 
information to suggest a new chronology for the <Pensées.> Among his 
works are: «Les Pensées de Pascal,» Paris, Delmas, 1947, and «Trois 
Pensées inédites de Pascal,» Paris, E.L.F., 1945. 


HANS MIDB@E. Assistant professor in the Faculty of Philosophy and 
History at the University of Oslo. Collaborated at the Norwegian Insti- 
tute for historical research under the direction of Oluf Kolsrud. Visit- 
ing at the University of Géteborg 1949-1950. Author of books and articles 
dealing with Norwegian and foreign literature. Is presently engaged in 
studies on Scandinavian naturalism and symbolism, 


PIERRE MOREAU. Now at the Sorbonne, was formerly professor of 
French literature at the Université de Besangon, then Dean of the Faculty 
at that Institution. He is considered by many one of the foremost au- 
thorities on French romanticism. Among his numerous publications are: 
« Le Classicism des romantiques,> Paris, Plon, 1932, and «Le Roman- 
tisme,> Paris, Gigord, 1932. 


ALBERT PARRY. Associate professor of History, Colgate University. 
Authority on Far Eastern affairs and frequent contributor to popular and 
learned reviews. 


DOMENICO VITTORINI. Doctorate in letters, University of Rome, 1916. 
Associate professor of Romance Languages, University of Pennsylvania. 
Author of «The modern Italian novel» (1930), «<The drama of Luigi 
Pirandello>> (1935), and of an Italian grammar and a cultural reader. 
Numerous articles on Italian literature. 
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